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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

a following is a copy of a petition which 
.' citculating in this city, for the recep- 
be ol signatures, Nearly one thousand of 
"zens have already signed it, and it is 
»"eved that the number will be augmented 
, eral thousands. The names of many 
““inguished individuals are appended to it: 
ed the measure bids fair to be quite popu- 
- The friends of humanity in other places 
xD and doing.’ Why cannot ONE 
4) THOUSAND signatures be ob- 
a 7 New-England, and as many more 
pera free States, and presented at the 
aoe of Congress? The ladies, too, 
tic. 2° People of color, should unite in 
“S good work, 
"edlmarale Senate and House of Rep 
In i. of te oe “ages of see 
undersioned — ed, the petition of the 
in @, citizens of the United States, 

‘pectfully represents— 
, That your 


vith the petitioners are deeply impressed 


evils arising from the existence of 


Constitution of the United States provides that | on men of principle, and the friends of aboli-; are reverenced as the friends of human kind. 


Congress shall have power, ‘to exercise ex- | 


clusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district, (not exceeding ten miles 
square,) as may, by the cession of particular 
States, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of government of the United 
States.’ In pursuance of this provision, the 
States of Maryland and Virginia respectively 
ceded portions of their territories, which being 
accepted by Congress, now compose the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. By the plain words of the 
constitution Congress has the power to abolish 
slavery in this District, and no other body can 
legislate on the subject. 

While our Declaration of Independence 
boldly proclaims as self-evident truths, ‘ that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness;’ at the very 
seat of government human beings are born 
almost daily, whom the laws pronounce to be 
from their birth not equal to other men, and 
who are for life, deprived of liberty and the 
free pursuit of happiness. 

In addition to the other evils flowing from 
slavery, both moral and political, which it is 
needless to specify, circumstances have ren- 
dered this District a great market for traders 


tion multiplied. 


effective committee. Preparations were made 
to bring the subject before Parliament, that 
the question might have a fair trial. Clarkson 
was said to have ‘labored with the self-devo- 
tion ofa martyr; visiting the various sea-ports, 
conversing with those who had been engaged 
in the traffic, and securing witnesses compe- 
tent to depose to the facts of the case betore 
either house of Parliament. The information 
which he thus obtained was of the highest im- 
portance in the progress of the discussion, and 
enabled Mr. Wilberforce, and other parlia- 
mentary friends of the abolition, to make out 
a case which carried conviction to every hon- 
est mind, and secured the cordial support of 
the nation.’ 

On the 9th of May, 1788, Mr. Pitt introdu- 
ced and carried a motion for taking into con- 
sideration the circumstance ofthe Slave Trade, 
at the then next session of the Liouse. When 
the subject came forward, ‘ Mr. Fox complain- 
ed of the ignorance, in which Mr. Pitt left the 
House respecting his views, and the delay 
which the proposition .would involve ; declar- 
ing that for himself he had no scruple about 
asserting at the outset, that the Slave Trade 





in human flesh. The unhappy victims of this 
traffic, are brought into this District in chains, | 
and then lodged in private jails and other | 
places of confinement, from whence they are 
carried to the markets of the south and west. 
The toleration of slavery and the slave 
trade at the seat of Government, not only pro- 
duces the most cruel sufferings to those who 
are legally slaves, but also frequently leads to 
the enslaving of free people of color, citizens 
of the United States, some of whom are kid- 
napped by violence, and others of whom are 
reduced to hopeless bondage under the forms 
of law. 

From the small number of slaves in the 
District of Columbia, and the moderate pro- 
portion which they bear to the free population 
there, the difficulties which in most of the 
slaveholding States, oppose the restoration of 
this degraded class of men to their natural 
rights, do not exist in this place. Your pe- 
titioners, therefore, pray that Congress will, 
without delay, enact laws for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and for 
preventing the bringing of slaves into that 
District for the purpose of traffic, in such mode 
as may be thought advisable, and, whatever 
measures may be adopted, will also make 
snitable provision for the education of all 
free black and colored children in the District, 
thus to preserve them from continuing even 
as free men, an unenlightened and degraded 
caste.’ 





[From the Christian Watchman. ] 
WILBERFORCE. 


Among the few who have lived, whose un- 
titled names, when pronounced, excite the 
respect and love of all the wise and good, we 
may proudly place that of Wilberforce. We 
do not want to call him the Hon. or the Mem- 
ber of Parliament, or to attach to his name 
the fulsome, unmeaning Esq. to give him im- 
portance. The simple mention of his name 
calls forth at once a nobler veneration than 
the highest title with which men dignify the 
great,—it calls into exercise the homage of 
the heart. However the vicious and the un- 
principled may affect to despise such men as 
Wilberforce, if the moral power of their con- 
science is not utterly obliterated, they cannot 
withhold their inward reverence for the dis- 
interestedness of such a man. He was 
one of those whom Paul mentions, who have 
‘lived not unto themselves.” He believed, 
and acted on the spirt of the principle, that 
his talents and means of doing good were 
civen him forthe benefit of his race. A Chris- 
tian in the best, the evangelical signification 
of the scriptural term, he became the philan- 
thropist, the universal friend of man. The 
early inspirations of his piety led him forth in 
nobie efforts to counteract and destroy the a- 
bominable wickedness of the Slave Trade, and 
Slavery. When buta young man, he asso- 
ciated himself in this effort with the immortal 
Clarkson and Granville Sharp. 

About the year 1785, Thomas Clarkson 
called on Wilberforce in reference to this 
business, and was courteously received by the 
latter, then a young senator. But it was not 
imagined at that time, that he would enter on 
the labor with such zeal and high interest as 
afterwards distinguished his course. The first 
petition to Parliament for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade was in 1785, when its reception 
was discouraging. ‘The scheme was believed 
to be as impracticable and as visionary as 
many persons now consider the emancipation 
of the two millions of slaves in our own coun- 
try. It was supposed that it would imme- 
diately involve the British West-Indian islands 
in confusion and ruin. However plainly men 
saw its wickedness and oppression, they dread- 
ed the evils which its abolition painted in their 
imagination. But the friends of humanity 
persevered, and the criminality of the Slave 





“Nery in the District of Columbia. The 


Trade was so plainly presented before the 
community, that the subject took a strong hold 


ought not to be regulated but destroyed,” He 
considered it idle and absurd to treat the sub- 
ject on any other principles than those of hu- 


|manity and justice. Though on many subjects 


Pitt and Fox were usually ranged on opposite 
sides, and ‘dividing between themselves the 
admiration and confidence of political parties, 
yet Mr. Pitt speedily coincided with Mr. Fox 
in this matter, and continued, throughout the 
prolonged agitation of this question, the con- 
sistent and able advocate of the abolition.’ 
Mr. Pitt deceased before the question was 
settled, and Mr. Fox succeeded as prime min- 
ister. As an evidence of his sincerity in pre- 
vious labors, he made abolition a ministerial 
question, 

On the 12th of May, 1792, Mr. Wilberforce 
brought the whole question before the House, 
‘closing one of the most powerful speeches 
that was ever delivered within the walls of St. 
Stephen, by laying on the table, as subjects 
for future discussion, twelve propositions which 
he had deduced from the privy council report.’ 
These represented a statement of facts, show- 
ing the enormities of the Slave Trade. 

On the death of Mr. Pitt, in January, 1806, 
the Fox and Granville administration com- 
mencing, the question of abolition was imme- 
diately ushered into Parliament under their 
favor. June 10,1806, Mr Fox moved ‘that 
this House, considering the African Slave 
Trade to be contrary to the principles of jus- 
tice, humanity, and policy, will, with all prac- 
ticable expedition, take effectual means for 
the abolitiom of the said trade,’ &c. This 
being carried, Mr. Wilberforce immediately 
moved an address to the king, praying that he 
would invite foreign powers to co-operate in 
the measure. This being adopted, the great 
question was considered as decidedly trium- 
phant. A bill for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade was at length carried in both Houses 
of Parliament, which, after the death of Mr. 
Fox, received the royal assent. Of the an- 
nouncement of this assent in Parliament, Mr. 
Clarkson thus speaks :—‘ As the clock struck 
twelve, just when the sun was in its meridian 
splendor to witness this august act, this es- 
tablishment of a Magna Charta for Africa in 
Britain, and to sanction it by its most vivid 
and glorious beams, was completed.’ Thus, 
after twenty years of painful effort, Mr. Wil- 


gratefully acknowledge the goodness of God 





‘this good man to the period, when he witness- 
| ed his fellow-citizens nobly oceupied in eman- 
| cipating the slave from his shackles, and giving 
him the liberty of which God has made him 
the rightful heir. 

It is delightful to reflect, that with the lapse 
of time, the principles of the gospel, which 
have actuated the geod men of the present and 
former ages, are receiving @ larger portion of 
the homage which is their due. When we 
venerate the memory of those who have blest 
the world by their deeds of benevolence, if we 
do this with right feelings, we rather praise 


feeble mortals, who were God’s instruments in 
blessing the world. While the men we cele- 
brate are beyond the plaudits or the censures 
of the age, we derive, in commending them, 
a new stimulus to holy action. We feel an 
ardent desire to tread in their steps, that our 
'fellow-men may not be the worse, but the 
better, for our having constituted an item in 
their society. St. Paul did not consider the 
‘commendation of the ancient saints as a theme 
| unworthy of the pen of inspiration; but, after 
‘enumerating their achievements, which were 
| wrought nnder the influence of holy faith, he 
calls them ‘a cloud of witnesses, of whom the 
world was not worthy.’ And it is a distinctive 
feature of our own times, that whilst the blood- 
thirsty conquerors of ancient days are execra- 
ted for their inhumanity, and remembered only 
as the butchers of their race, the men of God, 
‘who are cast into the mould of Wilberforce, 








berforce and his friends succeeded; and we | 


in not only giving this success to the cause of | 
justice and mercy, but in sparing the life of| 


the excellence of virtuous religion, than the; 





ile was the pattern and ardent advocate of 


On the 22d of May, 1787, the abolitionists _ evangelical, spiritual religion. His book, pub- 
combined their energies by organizing an) lished more than thirty years since, entitled 


‘A Practical View of Religion,’ exhibited him 
as the friend of the best religious principles. 
The character of his mind and the pious feel- 
ings of his heart are therein developed, and it 
was this religion that gave the main spring to 


al] his philanthropy, and caused him to enter | 


with such efficiency :n the destruction of a 
traffic, yet the disgrace of a portion of the 
world so far unworthy of the name of ‘ civilized.’ 
The eternal principles of right and mercy, 
which actuated him, must be the pole-star of 
all the friends of the human race; for the de- 
cree has gone forth, and’ must be executed, 
that ‘every yoke shall be broken, that the op- 
pressed may go free.’ 





MRS. CHILD’S NEW WORK. 


This excellent woman is favorably known 
to the public from her valuable publications. 
They have, from their intrinsic merit, com- 
manded attention. It is not usual for a lady, 
who commences author, to receive the public 
praise ef aliterary periodical. This, however, 
is the distinction which Mrs. Child has gained. 
The last North American Review speaks of 
her talents with great respect, in a notice of 
three of her books. In remarking upon her 
intellectual power, the Review says, ‘ We are 
not sure that any woman in our country would 
outrank Mrs. Child. This lady haslopg been 
before the public as an author, with much 
success. And she well deserves it; for in all 
her works we think that nothing can be found, 
which does not commend itself by its tone of 
healthy morality, and generally by its good 
sense. Few female writers, if any, have done 
more or better things for our literature, in its 
lighter or graver departinents.’ 

We are not sure that Mrs. Child will imme- 
diately obtain much commendation for her last 
book, for she has taken the unpopular side of 
a question, which is now much agitated. The 
work to which we allude, is entitled, ‘An Ap- 
peal in favor of that class of Americans called 
Africans.’ We admire the moral courage of 
this lady in risking her literary name by taking 
the stand which she does in this volume. Mrs. 
Child may be censured by many as imprudent, 
—for this is not unfrequently the fate of those 
who are the advocates of justice and mercy, 
—but believing that her cause is good, we 
congratulate her on the meed of praise which 
she merits, and which we doubt not will be 
awarded to her at no distant day. Her book, 
so far as we have examined it, appears to pre- 
sent a mass of surprising facts on the evils of 
Slavery, which will much enlighten the public 
mind. We are pleased to find a lady co cor- 
rectly presenting a subject of such impor- 
tance ; and we hope she will succeed in not 
only exciting the general interest of men of 
influence, but that she will also enlist on her 
own side, the sympathies and moral feelings 
of her own sex. In this matter, we need the 
aid of our virtuous and principled females.— 
Christian Watchman. 





[From the Emancipator.] 
GREAT NATIONAL DELIVERANCE, 
‘We wish to see our country redeemed from the 
phrensy of Garrison and Arthur Tappan, on the subject 
of emancipation.’— Baptist Repesiiory, Aug 16, 1833. 
Good! brother Crosby—put them down, si- 
lence them, and stop “their noise, place the 
maniacs in a straight jacket—any thing to ‘ re- 
deem our country from their phrensy.’ No 
doubt, brother Crosby believes that ‘ what 
ought to be done can be done,’ as he isa tem- 
perance man. The country can be ‘redeemed 
fromthe phrensy.’ But, bow! Brother Cros- 
by surely does not think the publishing and 
republishing Dr. Portei’s letter (to which 
his sentence above quoted is introductory) 
will have power to lay these perturbed spirits. 
No, brother, this phrensy has gone too far, 
to be coaxed down or talked down, or even 
jawed down by hard names, of fanatic, incen- 
diary, and the like, so suitable to Christian 
lips and pens. That will never answer, and 
brother Crosby has quite too much practical 
good sense, to dream of achieving such a re- 
demption so cheaply. What shall we do 
then ? *‘ What ought to be done, can be done ? 
but we must have stronger measures than any 
thing that can be done with paper. Shall we 
shut them up? No doubt persons in a ‘ phren- 
sy’ may be shut up asa matter of necessity, 
for the general safety. Ah, brother, I am 
afraid that will not answer. It has been tried 
once. You remember Garrison was imprison- 
ed for his ‘ phrensy,’ in exposing the ‘regular 
business’ of one of our Northern merchants. 
Bot it did not cure him at al]. Even there, 
in his cell, his ‘ phrensy’ raged in such strains 
as these: 
‘High walls and huge, the body may confine, 
And iron gates obstruct the prisoner's gaze, 
And massive bolts may baffle his design, 
And vigilant keepers watch his devious ways ;— 
Yet scorns the 1mMORTAL MIND this base control! 
No chains can bind it, and no cell inclose ; 
Swifter than light, it flies from pole to pole, 
And in a flash from earth to Heaven it goes.’ 
As to the other man, imprisonment has not 
been tried on him, and I do not suppose he 
would write such poetry about it as Garrison. 


brother C., there is only one way, in which 
our country can be ‘redeemed from the phren- 
sy of Garrison and Arthur Tappan” That is 
a way which may sound a little startling in 
this country, itis true. But there is no help 
for it. The case is very urgent, and we are 
shut up to one course ; rather a strong meas- 
‘ure, indeed, according to the usages of the 
free States, but ‘familiar as household words,’ 
in the language of refined and enlightened 
orators of the South. In short it is sufficient- 
ly apparent, brother Crosby, that nothing will 
| stop these men in their carcer, but cutting off 
thetr heads. And if it must be done, why the 
sooner the better, so that this slavery agita- 
tion may subside, and our country sleep 
another half century over the voleano. And 
as the inventor or mover of a project is fairly 
entitled to the honor of carrying it into execu- 
tion, suppose you go forward and complete 
the redemption of the country from this 
‘phrensy.’” You may get another advantage 
toe. Garrison will be on his return by and by, 
and if you can contrive to board the ship out- 
side of the Hook, and seize him and ca 
him to Georgia, you will be entitled to the 
brilliant prize of five thousand dollars held out 
by the legislature of that State as the price of 
a freeman’s head. Think of that! Five- 
thousand dollars would be something very 
snug, and I reckon not unseasonable to some 
newspaper establishments that I know of. 
And as to the other man’s head, I do not 
know that any body would give money for it. 
But you would doubtless receive the thanks 
of a multitude of rich church members in New- 
York, if you could only get him out of the way. 
He has been a thorn in their sides these fif- 
teen years. One of them told a friend of mine 
he believed it would be a gain to the church, 
if T. were out of the way. For, said he, he dis- 
courages multitudes of people from giving to 
many benevolent objects. For instance, an 
application is madey which I approve, and to 
which [ should feel willing to contribute, say 
fifty dollars or so; but I look along, and there 
see Arthur Tappan’s name for five hundred, 
and I don’t want to see my name to fifty dol- 
lars and so I won’t give a cent. And you 
may rely upon it, there are many others who 
will do the same. After all, there is reason 
to fear that the phrensy has spread too much 
to be destroyed by the sacrifice of two heads. 
What shall we do? O this phrenzy! Do 
clear tie country of it brother C. as soon ag 
possible, and let us sleep in peace, having none 
to agitate, or irritate, or innovate. 


A Putcapetpnia Puitantrnropist. The 
following act of commendable and disinter- 
ested philanthropy is recorded in the last num- 
ber of the Columbia (Pa.) Spy: ‘A gentle- 
man in Philadelphia observing a colored bo 
who lived with him to look remarkably dull 
and sorrowful, inquired the cause; the boy 
told him that he had just received a letter 
from Baltimore, informing him that his father 
and mother (who were slaves) had been sold, 
and were to be removed to Georgia in a few 
days, and he wished to visit them before their 
departure. The gentleman became quite in- 
terested in the boy’s story, and not only gave 
him permission to go and see his_ parents, but 
furnished him with a letter to a friend of his 
in Baltimore, desiring him to purchase their 
freedom, the money paid for which he would 
be accountable. ‘The boy let Philadelphia in 
the morning boat; but after he had gone, his 
employer, fearing that there might be some 
mistake in the business entrusted to him, de- 
termined to go on and attend to it himself-— 
and accordingly started for Baltimore the fol- 
lowing afternoon. Shortly after his arrival 
there, he went in search of the boy’s father 
and mother—found them—and secured their 
liberty. [They were in possession of the no- 
torious slave dealer, Woolfolk.] He after- 
wards, with some difficulty, purchased the 
freedom of a sister of the boy. The three 
were then taken out of Maryland, and permis- 
sion given them to go in what ever direction 
they pleased. Between six and seven hun- 
dred dollars was the price paid for them. It 
is not often that we have it in our power to 
record an act so truly praiseworthy. We do 
not feel at liberty to mention the name of the 
individual who has shown himself to be such 
a pure philanthropist—the approbation of his 
own conscience is a richer reward to him than 
would be the plaudits of the public.—Phila- 
delphia Intelligencer. 


In 1810, Dr Dwight preached his celebrat- 
ed charity sermon before the female societies 
of New-Haven. In it he expressed his par- 
ticular interest in the ‘ schools established for 
the benefit of the female children of the 
blacks.’ He then gives a correct and affect- 
ing description of the condition and the inju- 
ries to which colored people are subjected in 
this country. And he observes, ‘ With these 
views of the subject in hand, I feel myself 
constrained, in this public manner, to return 
es thanks to the generous minded persons 
who have instituted a school in this town for 
the female African children. I feel myself 
peculiarly obliged to return my thanks to the 
young ladies, who, with a dignified superiority 





But he is not easily scared, In good truth, 


* 


to ordinary prejudices, have taken upon them- 
selves the instruction of this school. 
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{From the Essex Gaze ite.] 

DR. PORTER’S LETTER ON SLAVERY. 

I have risen from the perusal! of this letter 
with sorrow and heaviness of heart. Giant- 
like as have been the strides of this nation to- 
wards that grand, destructive Infidelity, in- 
volved in the doctrines of Expediency,—a 
substitution of man’s weakness and folly and 
prejudice for the plain and holy law of our | 
Saviour,—I was not prepared to find an advo- 


cate of it, in the venerated head of the Ando- | 


ver Seminary. 

Dr. Porter has, it seems, recentiy returned 
from a visit of several months at the South. 
The Colonization Committee of the Institution 
proposed to him several queries on the subject 
of Slavery, Abolition and Colonization. In 
the outset of his reply, Doctor P. very frankly 
says: 

‘In all my intercourse with the South, I 
have rather avoided than invited discussion on 
the subject of slavery, because the intrinsic 
difficulties of the subject are great, and be- 
cause the interference of northern or of any 
foreign influence, respecting it, is attended 
with peculiar delicacy.’ 

He believes Slavery to be ‘a national evil.’ 
Does he not also consider it a sin? 

Yet ‘in all his intercourse with the South,’ 
he ‘avoided a discussion of the subject.’ THe 
saw iniquity at its ease, in high places, and 
forbore to rebuke it with the truth in love. 
He saw the robbers entering the places of the 
Lord and polluting them, (Ezek. vii. 22) and 
he did not ‘take forth the precious from the 
vile’ like the prophet of old, when in spirit he 
stood by the gate of Jerusalem, and looked in 
upon its foul iniquity ; he saw before him the 
GREAT ABOMINATION of the land, but, unlike 
that prophet, he lifted up no voice against it. 

Was such a course justified by the Bible ? 

‘Ifa man be found sreanine any of his 
brethren of the children of Israel] and maketh 
MERCHANDIZE of him, or SELLeTH him, THAT 
THIEF SHALL DIE.’ (Deut. xxiv. 7.) 

‘When I sav unto the wicked —‘ Oh, wick- 
ed man—thou shalt surely die!’—if thou dost 
not speak to warn the wicked from his way, 
that wicked man shall die in his iniquity, bud 
his blood will I require at thy hand. (Kzek. 
Xxxiii, 8.) 

Had Dr. P. forgotten the admonition which 
God gave of old to his prophets when he sent 


them to take forth the precious from the vile, | 


—to be as His mouth amidst the workers oi 
unrighteousness ?—‘ Be not afraid of their 
faces for I am with thee to deliver thee, saith 
the Lord.’ (Jer. i.8.) ‘Speak all the words 
that I command thee to speak, diminish not a 
word.’ (Jer. xxvi. 32.) ‘And thou, son of 
man, be not afraid of them, nor dismayed at 
their looks. Speak my words to them wheth- 
er they will hear or forbear.’ (izek. ii. 6, 7.) 

Dr. Porter was sojourning among those, who 
‘build their houses by unrighteousness, and 
their chambers by wrong.’ (Jer. xxii. 13.) The 
prayers and the groans of those ‘whose pos- 
sessions slay them, and hold themselves not 
guilty; and they that se!? them, say, Blessed 
be the Lord, for [am rich !’—were heard eve- 
ry where about him. A visible curse was 
resting upon master and slave, beneath whose 
disastrous shadow, souls were hurrying down- 
ward to remediless ruin. Inthe midst of all 
this, why was Dr. Porter silent? The warm 
eulogium, which at the close of the letter be- 
fore us, he has bestowed upon the Am. Col. 
Society, is a sufficient explanation. He acted 
in accordance with the views of that Society. 
We are told by its organ—the Arrican Re- 
postrory—-that ‘Jt condemns no man because 
he is a slaveholder, that to rob men of liberty 
is a misfortune and not a crime (see p. 202)— 
that slaveholding is not a fault: that the so- 
ciely addresses arguments lo no master, and de- 
nies the design of attempting emancipation 
either partial or general. (p. 197, vol. 3.) That 
‘it says nothing and proposes to do nothing 
respecting Slavery.’ (N. A. Review, 1833.) 

In speaking of Immediate Emancipation 
Dr. Porter says, that ‘as he understands the 
phrase of Immediate Emancipation, the thing 
13 not merely inexpedient but *mpossible.’ 

If Slavery be a six, what would be the meet 
fruits of immediate REPENTANCE, on the part 
of a slaveholder ? 

Acknowledging that Slavery is a national 
evil, and still keeping his grasp on his broth- 
er’s throat? Selling his brother, and giving 
alms with his price, saying, ‘Blessed be God, 
for I am rich?’ (Zech. xi. 5.) 

Would they not rather be the undoing at 
once of the heavy burdens and letting the op- 
pressed go free, and tle breaking of every 
yoke ? 

Yet this is all which is meant by immediate 
emancipation; which we are told is not inex- 
pedient merely, but impossible ! 

On the question of Slavery, Dr. P. is by no 


means alone in opposing the baseless doctrines | 


of Expediency to the golden rule of Matthew 


vii. 12. He has great and honorable prece- 
dents. But the nature of error cannot be 


changed by its diffusion into that of truth. If 


the rule of our blessed Redeemer is a perfect 
one, it must be always possible to obey it. If, 
on the contrary, there are circumstances in 
life to which this rule cannot be applied, then 
we must consider it partial, fallible, uncertain, 
—the mockery of a command whose fulfilment 
is impossible,—the rule of an Egyptian task- 
master, rather than the benevolent injunction 
of an all-wise and ever-merciful God. 
Alas—what is man, that he should arrogate 
to himself a wisdom beyond that of his Crea- 
tor? The worm of a day, measuring the con- 


sequences of his actions, in time and eternity, | 
1 > y; 


by a standard of his own, varying with every 
hour! Daring to call in question the appli- 
cability of God’s Law to all cases of His 
Providence ! 
that Law, in its open and abhorrent shame, 
on the ground that an immediate return to 
obedience would be ‘inerpedient, and ceasing 
at once to do evil, ‘impossible !” 

But it may be said that Dr. P. misunderstanis 
the doctrine of Immediate Emancipation. And 
in support of this charitable assumption, it may 


be urged that in succeeding remarks he des- | 


cants upon the probable consequences of the 
liberation of all the slaves in one month, and 


'tem at a blow. 


Palliating an awful violation of 





But how came Dr. P. by such | 


pressly disavow it. 
has set up anew ‘the man of straw,’ first fash- | 
ioned by the advocates of perpetual slavery in | 


order to render odious the friends of trath and | 


liberty :—That he has given the sanction of | 


his honored name to a wilful perversion of a| 


\doetrine inculeated by the Saviour of men— 
ithe doctrine of immediate repentance. 

‘A general emancipation,’ continues Dr. P.| 
‘must be a work of time. It must be accom- 
plished by a wise system of moral influence | 
and of prospective legislation, and must allow | 
| opportunity for a preparatory change in the 
| habits of a whole community.’ : 

Will Dr. P. explain what other than ‘moral’ 
influence has been made use of by the friends 
of Emancipation? Ay——but a ‘wise’ moral | 
influence is necessary—not that of Abolition 
‘fanatics’ and ‘enthusiasts.’ The silent in- | 
fluence, probably, of the Dr. himself while at | 
But is it then wnwise to ‘pea | 

N- | 


the South. 
iniquity and testify in behalf of truth? — 
wise to apply the Gospel remedy to one sin as 
wellas another? Inthe language of Jonathan 
Edwards, ‘If these things be enthusiasm, and 
the fruits of a distempered brain, let my brain 
be evermore possessed of that happy distem- 
per! Ifthis be distraction, I pray God that | 
the world of mankind may be all seized with | 
this benign, meek, beneficent, glorious dis- | 
traction!’ 

As for ‘prospective legislation, and the | 


| 
| 





' masters,’ 


ERATOR. 














etc. which have been so fully showered upor 





baseless slander, unsupported by a solitary | 


fact. 
pursued any other than ‘an elevated, christian 
course’ in reference to Slavery; for step by 
step, as they have advanced, the light of Di- 
vine Truth has gone before them. They have 
not ‘sent their publications to servants.’ They 
have NOT addressed ‘inflammatory state- 
ments to the slaves tending to excite them to 
rapine and bloodshed!’ They have ‘ address- 
ed themselves honorably and openly to the 
Let Dr. Porter and his friends deny 
this if they can. The onws of proof is resting 
upon them. Too long have charges and in- | 
sinuations of this nature, been industriously | 
propagated against us. Where are the facts 

to sustain them? Prove them upon us at 

once, or dismiss them from henceforth forever. 

A due regard to public opinion induces us to 

make this demand, although our peace of mind 


| in this matter is established upon the everlast- 


ing rock of innocence. 

‘Deeply,’ continues Dr. P. ‘as I deplore the 
existence of slavery in my native country, I 
cannot hope to see its extinction, till the mea- 
sures requisite for such aresult shall be taken 
by the masters themselves.’ 

So far as the States are concerned, this view 
of the subject is unquestionably correct. It is 
one of those self-evident propositions which 


| ‘change of habits’ spoken of, I would ask how | the opponents of emancipation very gladly 


these are to be carried into effect, unless the 
| consciences of the people are awakened to 
the sin, and their understandings convinced 
of the danger and impolicy of slavery? Are 
people usually reformed by apologizing for, 
and excusing, and upholding, that which needs 
the reformation ? 

Doctor Porter next proceeds to answer the 
question, respecting ‘The influence on the 
South, of efforts in this quarter, by means of 


| adduce, as if we had in reality ever affirmed 


contrary. It however does not apply to the 
District of Columbia. 

But what would Dr. Porter have us do? 
With the consciousness of acting as unfaith- 
ful servants heavy upon our souls, must we 
look upon our slaveholding brother at ease in 
his sin, without so much as warning-him of 
his danger? Against the strong convictions 
of conscience, must we apologize for sin until 





anti-slavery socielies, publications, §c., lo pro- 
mote the abolition of slavery,—particularly the 
effect of these efforts on the slave population.’ 

” +Intelligent men at the South,’ the Dr. very 
gravely assures us, ‘do not deny to the people 
of the non-slaveholding States the right to 
THINK for themselves on this subject.” Mag- 
/nanimous concession! The only right which 
man cannot be robbed of, by his fellow man-- 
| the last spark of liberty burning in the bosom 
| of the slave, is generously ceded to us by our 
\intelligent brethren of the South! In consid- 





in the guilt of slavery, we are permitted to 
think of it. 

‘They say,’ continues Dr. P., ‘We did not 
create Slavery. Itcame to us as a colonial 
inheritance from the mother country ; and the 
cupidity of slave dealers in tus North, con- 
tributed to fasten it upon us. Here it 1s, an 
incubns as you think, and as many of us think, 
on the energies and enterprize of our people ; 
but the system is so interwoven with all our 
| habits, that immediate abolition would tear up 
the foundations of society.’ 

Here then is an apology for Slavery. ‘We,’ 
says Dr. P. in behalt of the intelligent slave- 
| holders, * did not create slavery.’ Falsehood is 
| branded deeply on the forehead of this asser- 
tion. They have created slavery; they do 
create itnow. But it came to them by colo- 
nial inheritance. Whatthen! The genera- 
i tion of slaves then entailed upon them, has de- 
parted. They have gone, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at 
| rest,—where they hear not the voice of the 
| oppressor, and the servant is free from his 
inaster. With them died the entailed system of 
' 
| 








slavery. WhocreatTep itanew? ‘They who 
stole the children of that generation, and who, 
at this hour, are sreaLine their children’s chil- 
dren. 


shame and guilt of the living are too manifest ? 


—whipping their cloaks instead of their bodies. 


substantial head the live thunder of scorch- 
ing, unmitigated crimination, while Slavery in 
practice laughs over our harmless assault upon 
its shadowy representative ; to acknowledge 
that to be a crime in mere speculative opinion 
which we apologize for in its open commission; 
to loathe the shadow and embrace the sub- 
stance; to hold our faith and knowledge in 


obedience. 

But ‘the system is so interwoven with all 
our habits, that immediate abolition (i. e. re® 
pentance) would tear up the foundations of 
society.’ Does Doctor Porter consider this a 
valid, Christian argument? The miserable 
drunkard reeling over his poison has the same. 
‘The practice of rum drinking, he will tell 
you, ‘is so interwoven with al! my constitution- 
al habits that immediate and total abstinence 
would be attended with great danger. No— 
let me alone—TI shall sometime or other, it may 
be, gradually abstain from intemperance.’ 

Dr. Porter continues: 

‘If men in Pennsylvania or Vermont choose 
to form an anti-slavery Society, let them pro- 
ceed according to elevated Christian princi- 
ples. All rash denunciation, all acrimonious 
epithets, all disposition to distort sing!e acts 
of cruelty into a general imputation on hold- 
ers of slaves, are unjust. Like the caricatures 
_of English travellers in this country, they pro- 
| voke resentment without doing any imagina- 
le good. If such Societies choose to adyo- 
, cate their own principles through the press, 
| let them keep strictly within the limits of truth 

and sober argument, and send their publica- 
tions, not to servants, but in the most honora- 
ble and open manner, to their masters. All 
inflammatory statements, addressed to the 
former, or tending to excite them to rapine 
and bloodshed, if they do not subject their au- 
thors to indictment at common law for misde- 
-meanor, certainly deserve the reprobation of 
-an enlightened community.’ 
To this exhortation, apart from its associa- 
| tion, every abolitionist will say amen. But 
taken in connexion with its context, and the 





offers some truisms in regard to the powers of | question which the writer is answering, it con- 


Congress and the State Governments,—just 
as if the friends of Emancipation intended by 
some desperate effort—some inexplicable Guy 
Fawkes explosion, to overturn the slave sys- 


'veys an insinuation, which, though full of in- 
justice, is by no means new to the friends of 
immediate repentance. Itis a polite modifi- 
cation of the terms ‘incendiary,’ ‘blood-thirsty,’ 


eration that we are constitutionally involved 


Whi then continue to throw the whole | 
blame of slavery upon the dead, when the | 


It is like the punishment of the Persian nobles | 


It is a pitiful, miserable hypocrisy to set up| 
Slavery in the abstract, and pour upon its un- | 


common with the spirits of the Fallen—the | 
one not manifested in works, nor the other in | 


the sinner has repented of it? Excuse, pal- 
liate and sanction drunkenness, licentious- 
| ness, and every moral abomination, until the 
| ‘measures for their extinction are taken’ by 
| their abandoned votaries? Rather—is not 
our duly plain before us, to proclaim aloud the 
necessity of tmmediate repentance, until ‘the 
measures requisite for such a result shall be 
adopted’ by sinners of every name—-men- 
stealers as well as others ? 

The eulogy upon the American Coloniza- 
tion Society with which Dr. Porter concludes 
his letter, | pass over as the necessary result 
| of sentiments like those above quoted, with 
the single remark, that the sincerity of that 
Society’s professed abhorrence of Slavery is 
about to be tested by a general movement a- 
mong the friends of suffering humanity, in fa- 
vor of abolishing the criminal system in the 
District or Cotumsia. Will the Society 
come promptly up to this great and good work, 
or go on apologizing for evil when the awful 
warning of the Most High God is thundering 
in the midst of us ? 

‘Tnus sarra tHe Lorp—YE HAVE NOT 
HEARKENED UNTO ME IN PROCLAIMING LIBER- 
TY EVERY ONE TO Hits NEIGUBOR, AND EVERY 
ONE TO HIS BROTHER. Benotn—I PROCLAIM 
LIBERTY TO YOU, satru tue Lorp, To THE 
SWORD, TO THE PESTILENCE AND TO THE 


FAMINE.’ AN A BOLITIONIST. 




















SLAVERY RECORD. 


[from the Journal of Commerce.] 

CASE OF A RUNAWAY SLAVE. 

Mrs. Mary Martin, who at present resides 
in this city, but who lived in New Orleans in 
the year 1230, purchased in the spring of that 
year, aslave named Jack, for whom she gave 
8590 to a negro dealer named Woolfolk. 
| The slave remained with her only a few weeks, 
| when he ran away. About the time that Mrs. 
| Martin purchased the slave, a Spanish Gentle- 
|} man came to board with her, who had a ser- 








| vant,a free man of color, named Antonio 
| Delestia. The morning that Jack ran away, 
i this Antonio Delestia and his master sailed 
| for Campeachy, and Mrs. Martin believed that 
| her slave had accompanied them. She accor- 
| dingly caused every possible search to be made 
| at Campeachy, but in vain. She never was 
| able to obtain any tidings of her slave from 
; that time until the beginning of the’ present 
| month; a period of nearly three years; when 
she accidentally met him in this city. Mrs. 
Martin obtained a warrant against him, 
| brought him before the Recorder, and depos- 
| ed to the facts we have narrated, which were 
| corroborated by her daughter, Miss Agnes 
| Lindsay. Mrs. Martin deposed that she knew 
i her slave from the time that he was a small 
boy, and could not possibly be mistaken as to 
| his indentity. Jack was then examined, and 
swore that he was Antonio Delestia; that 
he was born inthe West Indies ; that his fath- 
er was a Spaniard, and that he himself spoke 
nothing but Spanish until he was twenty years 
ofage. He further deposed that he had been 
on beard a Mexican Man of War in the year 
1528, and that on leaving her, he gota passport 
from the Lieutenant. He stated that since 
the yeer 1828 he had lived nine months with 
private families in Philadelphia, and afterwards 
kept an oyster cellar under the Walnut street 
Theatre. Mr. Wm. H. Wilder, who acted as 
attorney for Mrs Martin, cross examined Jack, 
and after asking a few questions desired him 
to answer a gentleman who now came forward 
and spoke in Spanish. Jack could not under- 
stand one word the gentleman said, neither 
could he understand Miss Lindsay, who ad- 
dressed him in Spanish. He was now desired 
to produce the passport which he said he cot 
when quitting the Mexican Man of War. He 
immediately produced the document, and when 
Miss Lindsay saw it, she swore that she had 
been handed the same document in the year 
1830 by the real Antonio Delestia, who could 
not read himself, and requested her to read it 
in order that some other negroes might see 
that he was a freeman. Miss Lindsay was 
cross examined and postively swore that the 
present document was the same which she 
had read in New-Orleans in the year 1830— 
she said she was able to indentify it by some 
| Stains she pointed out in the paper. Not- 
withstanding the positive testimony of Mrs 
Martin and Miss Lindsay, Jack, still persis- 
ted in asserting himself to be Antonio Deles- 





‘should be put off from the 8th to the 22d inst. | 


tia, and his counsel moved that the cause | 


in order to enable Jack to bring witnesses | 


from Philadelphia to prove his identity. The | 
‘Recorder consented to the motion, and the | 


case stood over unti! Friday, when he was | 


again brought forward. Neither counsel nor | 
‘witnesses appeared on the part of Jack, and 


} 
the Recorder gave judgement, that Mrs. Mar- 
tin had proved him to be herslave, and that he 
should be delivered up toher. Jack is at pre- 
sent in prison until his mistress can remove | 
him from this State which the habeas corpus 
she has received enjoins her to do with as | 
little delay as possible. 
Runaway Stave. Some days since we} 
published an account of a Runaway slave 
(Jack,) who was ordered by the Recorder to 
be restored to his mistress, Mrs. Martin. The 
latter accordingly got a habeas corpus to re- 
move him out of this State. But before it 
could be acted on,a writ de homine replegiando 
was obtained by Robert Sedgwick, Esq. under 
which the slave is retained in Prison until the 
case can be finally settled by the Superior 
Court, to which an appeal has been made on 
behalf of the slave.—Jour. of Com. 30th ult. 


EFFECTS OF SLAVERY. 

The following remarks, extracted from one 
of the letters of the editor of the Portland 
Daily Advertiser, dated Columbus, Georgia, 
April 8, possess a fund of truth, and an abun- 
dance of food for the contemplation of slave- 
holders, and their apologists, every where : 

‘ During this and other days I have passed 
by many negro traders, who were crossing to 
Alabama. ‘I'hese negro traders, in order to 
save expense, usually carry their own provi- 
sions, and encamp outat night. Passing ma- 
ny of these encampments early in the morning, 
when they were just pitching tents, I have 
observed groups of negroes hand-cuffed, pro- 
bably to prevent them from running away. 
The driver told us, that a thousand negroes 
had gone on his road to Alabama, the present 
spring. Perhaps some of the persons whom | 
suspected to be negro traders, were individu- 
als emigrating with their negroes to Alabama, 
where large numbers of persons from South 
Carolina and Western Georgia are going.— 
The emigration from South Carolina of both 
parties, | am credibly informed, has been very 
large. The reason of this emigration, to say 
nothing of the political troubles in South Car- 
olina, is to be accounted for, not by the pre- 
sumption that there is want of even land, for 
both South Carolina and Georgia have millions 
of acres, untilled and uncleared, but by the 
fact, that new land is easier for a people to 
cultivate who know little or nothing, or who 
if they do know, practise nothing of the sci- 
ence of agriculture. Agriculture, as left here 
chiefly to negroes and uninterested overseers, 
must indeed be ina deplorable state. The 
farmers have too much land—and in attempt- 
ing to cultivate too many acres, they neglect 
even* what they attempt to cultivate. No 
wonder then they grow poor, without looking 
to the Tarriff or any other cause, than mere 
inattention and negligence ofa proper cultiva- 
tion of the soil. If the time spent in horse-ra- 
cing was spent in the formation of agricultu- 
ral societies—that horse-racing, by the way, 
which we leave to the jockeys, but which re- 
spectable people here engage in heart and 
soul—even then the country would look differ- 
ent—and the American System would not be 
cursed as the fruitful mother of all evils—the 
cause whence originate the misfortunes of the 
horse racer, the negligent farmer, the holder 
of lazy slaves who eat and wear clothes, but 
who produce not so much as they consume. 








The South needs the practical lessons which 
cantrast and necessity are teaching her. If 
we of New-England, with our climate, lived 
as the South in general lives—-in ten years we 
should be the beggars of the Union—New 
| England would be depopulated—the people, 
if there were any, would be the most wretched 
| on earth—-and it is only the fine climate, and 
'the cash-commanding staple ofthe South, that 
| has saved, and is now but partially saving her 
‘from degradation.’ ; 


[From the Emancipator.] 
IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION. 
The following is an important document, 
| from a respectable source, and published at 
the request of several of the citizens of the 
city of Trenton, New-Jersey. 

A decision in the case of an individual 
named Jerry Hitchens, has settled an impor- 
| tant principle in this State, in relation to ap- 
prehending slaves. The facts that gave rise 
to this decision are as follows: 

On Monday, the fifteenth of July, the de- 
'fendant was arrested, under the name of Jerry 
| Hitchens, by a Mr Kinny, as the runaway 
slave of one Mr Ross—who resides in the 
State of Delaware. The prisoner was taken 
into custody by Mr Kinny and Mr Benjamin 
T. Howell, Deputy Agent of the Union Line 
in this city, and carried before Samuel Evans, 
Esq., one of the Aldermen of this city. Mr 
Kinny having made oath, according to the re- 
quirements of the statute, the defendant was 
committed by the Magistrate to the common 
jail of the city, to wait an investigation of the 
claim. This being the first instance of the 
kind that ever occurred in this place, it excit- 
ed a strong feeling of sympathy among us, in 

avor of the unfortunate prisoner. Ascertain- 
ing that he was destitute of friends, we em- 
ployed three attorneys to assist him in his 
trial. On the morning of the I6th, Mr Kinny 
left this place with the intention (as it is said) 
of going to Delaware, to accompany the own- 
er of the unfortunate prisoner to Trenton. 
However, he returned on the 17th, without 
the owner ; but applied to Evan Evans, Esq., 
one of the Judgeg of the Inferior Court of 
Common Pleas, to have the prisoner brought 

efore him for trial—the necessary affidavit 
having been made. This proceeding was 
carried on almoct under cover of secrecy, and 
it was by accident alone that we knew of the 
investigation which was about to take place. 
The claimant not being ready for trial in the 
morning, it was adjourned until the afternoon. 
Immediately after which, the prisoner’s coun- 
sel obtained a writ of Habeas Corpus, and 
caused the prisoner to be brought before his’ 
honor Judge Drake. They applied for a dis- 





charge of the prisoner from confinement, upan 
the ground that the magistrate had no right 


to commit him to the city jail, unless he hag 
violated some law of this State. The prisoner 
was discharged by his honor just at the hour 
appointed for his trial. In anticipation of this 
event, we procured a conveyance to take him 
immediately off, before his second arrest coud 
be made by the officer who then had a War. 
rant for his apprehension! We conveyed hin 
immediately beyond the reach of his pursuers 
and supplied him with the necessary means 4, 
proceed to a place of safety. Every free ie 
generous heart rejoiced at the escape of the 
prisoner from his blood-thirsty pursuers, The 
proceedings in this case met with the appro- 
bation of every intelligent man in the City of 
Trenton, and showed their abhorrence of h 
very in its most alluring form. : 


N. B. They say for them to aid the traf. 
fickers in human flesh, or even to lend a he} 
ing hand to such as are pursuing their slaves 
over this soil, which is uncontaminated with 
the existence of slavery, would be to violate 
those principles of action which our fathers 
bequeathed to us and our own conscieneps 
have approved. The conduct of those who 
were actively engaged in behalf of the coloy. 
ed man, is entitled to highest commendation 

Trenton, N. J. 1833. i 
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Necro Insurrection. Captain Dough 
at New York, from Matanzas, in twelye “a 
informs, that an express arrived at that place, 
from Havana, on the day of his sailing, with 
the information that an insurrection had broke 
out at Havana among the negroes, and that 
from 4 to 600 of them had been shot.—Trany. 
script. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
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[For the Liberator.] 
MRS. CHILD’S APPEAL, 
: Mr. Eprror :—I have recently given Mrs, 
Child’s ‘ Appeal’ a pretty attentive perusal, 
and I wish to avail myself of an early opportu. 
nity to say to others, in her own language, 
* Read it. 

If I were to judge from my own feelings, 
I should presume to say that those who read 
this book, will feel well repaid for the time 
which they spend in so doing. Af they do not 
think proper to adopt its sentiments, they will 
be delighted with the clear and energetic 
style in which it is written; they will probs- 
bly receive a valuable addition to their stock 
of information ; and above all, they will ad. 
mire the disinterested benevolence, and the 
noble independence of a woman who could 
thus hazard her glorious reputation ‘in an un. 
popular but most righteous cause.’ 

I have not taken my pen for the purpose of 
writing a review of this work. I leave that 
task to her abler friends, or more bitter ene- 
mies. I will only say that in my humble opin- 
ion it does honor to her head and heart, and 
she deserves unqualified praise for her effort 
of christian philanthropy. She will, 1 doubt 
not, in due time receive a rich reward, Nay, 
she already receives it in her own conscience; 
she receives it, in the approbation of all good 
and candid minds; and she receives it in the 
gratitude of those injured people whose ngits 
she so eloquently vindicates. 

I know: not how the work is regarded by tie 
generality of readers. I have heard but on 
sentiment in relation to it—that of unqualiied 
approbation. Should it however encounters 
opposition, it would be in the highest degree 
wonderful. It lays an axe at the root of ue 
tree of Negro oppression. Notwithstanding 
this tree spreads its gloomy branches,and tn’ 
its blasting shade over almost the whole of 0 
land, there are thousands who are assidiiol*! 
engaged in its cultivation; and they wil a 
suffer such a blow to be aimed at it witht 
a fierce contest. Doubtless many deep ™ 
grets will be expressed by the friends of Me 
Child, for the unwise course she has tase 
The fallacy and absurdity of her notions ¥” 
be very gravely pointed out. It is pos 
that this book will fall into the lands of #9 
individuals, who have never given the sv) 
of slavery and colonization a careful exes , 
tion. Hence, those who are well ijorm 
will spare no pains to enlighten the min” 
such individuals, and prevent any erron# 
opinion, which, from a first view, they m2 
be in danger of forming. Should the attacs 
however, upon the book, prove unsucces* 
(as in all probability it would,) they nongt 
commence upon the author. They ™” 
very likely to insinuate, that a woman ny 
much better attend to her household eonee™ 
than to be stepping forward in this ware 2 
very bo!dly—outstripping not only all ‘ts 
own sex, but nearly all of the other. a 
will impugn the motives of the writer. ni 
will attribute her benevolent exertions a 
fishness ; or perhaps the influence of ee 
ions—for be it known there isa class! ee 
who do not believe in the existence of yt 
principle as disinterested benevolence. ** 
are unable to comprehend how 4 perso a 
be actuated by any such principle, ae 
they have no consciousness of ay a 
themselves. edie 

I trust, however, that Mrs. Child’s ye 
will be read attentively, at least by all ok 
who haye read and admired her — a 
ductions. Should this be the case, et 
fail to afford incalculable aid to the oot 
universal emancipation. I hope tt wil?) 
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means of rousing those of her ov? ‘ a 
proper attention to this subject. W ; fd 
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noble exceptions, they have been 
indifferent to the wrongs of our co 
But they must not remain so, We ? 
co-operation. They are emphatic 
‘better half’ of our population; % jin? 
great and good can be accomplishe 
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: without their assistance. Let them | 
gantry Wie 


evoked to emulation, by the example of | 
; Crandall and Mrs. Child. Should they, | 
Miss ; all, lend their aid to the cause of | 
p ant 





ROR TR EE Ap att ta PRT ew A a ec 


Tor he 


“ancipation, We might safely predict, that | 
"_» distant period, this horrible stain, this | 
nent reproach, would be wiped away | 
ae nation forever! M.B. | 
[For the Liberator. ] 
7, the Board of Managers of the New- 
land Anti-Slavery Socrety. 
UxprineGe, 8th mo. 19, 1833. 
From Smithfield, I took the Worcester 
» as far as this delightful village, where 
are many of the most interesting recol- 
‘its of my youth. Thirty-one years ago, 
sn the house in which I am now writing, I 
sigwed as a mourner to the grave one whom 
tied. ‘The funeral sermon, delivered from | 
a» same pulpit in which last evening I ad- | 
veaod a full house of attentive listeners, 1s 
~y) fresh in my memory ; in which she was 
: “t d. as ‘one that was lovely in her per- 
4 engaging in her manners, and warm in 
- eiondship -—religion was her delight, and 
ye aw of love was on her lips, she feared not 
++ the house of sickness and of death.’ 
; me st returned from a visit to the still 
sthetas where repose her mortal remains. 
tig good for us dying mortals to meditate at 
he tombs of those we have known, and those 
sail loved. It hasa powerful tendency, 
calm the purturbed passions of the human 
sind and to cover the soul with a holy solem- 
an i the contemplation of our frailty, and 
‘ : ‘certainty that we must soon put off mor- 
ality, and put on immortality. Such medita- 
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pat 





sons are peculiarly calculated, to cause the | 


wirations of the soul to ascend to God, that 

ieath may be swallowed up in victory. 

Qh for that summit of my wish, whilst here I draw 
my breath ; 

That sromise of eternal life, a glorious smile in death. 

Ai death’s arrival they shall smile, who not in \ife o’er 


oay 


Freque at and serious thoughts send out, to meet him 
on his way. 

When I was here one year ago, I visited 
the good old man who preached the funeral 
vrmon above alluded to; now he too has 
paid the debt of nature, and rendered an ac- 
count of his stewardship, and gone to his eter- 
ml home. Many minds which he had fed 
with instruction, and led along in the way of 

fe and salvation, tenderly loved him; yet 
they could scarcely mourn, when they saw 
him gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, to 
the heavenly garner. May all of every name 
vho fill the pastoral charge, perform their du- 
ties with the same integrity which adorned 
his life; that they may at last lay down their 
leads with the same composure, in the assur- 
mee of a glorious immortality. 

Here as in almost every place, I find an in- 
‘easing interest, in behalf of the poor, op- 
pressed descendants of Africa. The Lord 
Almighty has assuredly taken their cause in 
his own hand, and it must, it will prosper. 

Adiex, ARNOLD BUFFUM. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Brown Country, Ohio, 8th mo. 10, 1833. 

Mr Eniror—A meeting of delegates from 
the different ‘abolition’ and ‘ Anti-Slavery’ 
Societies in this State, has closed its session 
it this place; and after the usual business 
ras transacted, a part of the delegation re-as- 
sembled and agreed to consult the friends of 
the great cause in which we are engaged on 
the propriety or expediency of a certain mea- 
sure which we believe cannot fail in the end 
to be of advantage to us. 

Congress will have various projects before 
em at the approaching session for the dis- 
posal of the public lands. Could we not 
raise petitions and forward them to that body, 
fraying for an appropriation of lands for the 

*dueation of colored children, and the found- 
ing and endowing a College, where color shall 
be no bar to admission, but which shall be 
*qually accessible to black and white ? 

If, on retlection, you believe such a meas- 
‘te would be attended with any good conse- 
ences, you will confer a favor on the friends 
of humanity by writing to them on the subject. 

The Hon. member elect from the Con- 
greasional District of Ohio, has pledged him- 
“ei touse his best exertions in our behalf, pro- 
nuded we send our petitions. We have also been 
‘ssured that , of Kentucky, will use 
se powerful influence to obtain for us an ap- 
evopriation, Under these circumstances, I 
think we should not fail to send on petitions 
Tom a8 many places as possible. It is true 
cur chance of success is not great, but the el- 
“quence of —_. may have a powerful influ- 
muse on the nation at large. 

The Colonization Society will have numer- 
®US petitions before the House, praying ap- 
Propriations to enable them to transport native 
Americans beyond the seas, and we should 
» ready with ours to prevent it. 

Peay —_ under great disadvantages in this 
ute, Fopular prejudice is great, but I hope 
“ot insurmountable. The laws, too, have 
thrown additional burdens upon us. We have 
® school law here, for the support of which 
the whole State, black and white, is taxed ; 
yet no colored child is admitted into these 
‘Schools!!! 

There is in Brown County, Ohio, a settle- 
ment of blacks who were destitute of the 
means of instruction, while they were heavily 








town. Calendar P. Jones, the teacher, ad- 
mitted a couple of little boys into his school, 
for which the trustees dismissed him, and re- 
fused his last quarter’s salary, amounting to 
$75; alleging that that he had violated the 
contract ‘ by admitting negroes into his school 
He brought suit before a magistrate, but 
judgment went against him, and he is not 
able to take an appeal, and will of course 
lose it. 

Calendar is a very worthy young man, who 
has had great difficulty in educating himself, 
and as he is just beginning the world, the loss 
is serious; but he is not discouraged,.and now 
teaches a Sunday School for the blacks with- 
out fee or reward, trusting for his pay to that 
power who is equally the God of the black 
and the white man, 

Should we be able to gather a little more 
strength in this State, we design to purchase 
him a press, to be devoted entirely to the 
cause of abolition. Jones has both the zeal 
and talents to make an excellent editor. 
Should your friends in Boston conclude to 
unite in petitioning Congress, write as above 
directed, without loss of time. 

Yours, &e. JOSHUA WOODROW. 
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~ MR. GARRISON IN ENGLAND. 
NO. IV. 
Lonpon, July 1, 1833. 


To the Board of Managers of the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society : 

















GENTLEMEN,— 

A vessel sails to-morrow for Boston, and I 
gladly embrace the opportunity to send you 
another communication. 

I think the results of my mission, (brief as 
it will prove,) may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing items:—Ist, Awakening a general in- 
terest among the friends of emancipation in 
this country, and securing their efficient co- 
operation with us, in the abolition of slavery 
in the United States. 2d, Dispelling the mists 
with which the Agent of the American Colo- 
nization Society has blinded the eyes of be- 
nevolent men, in relation to the design and 
tendency of that Society. 3d, Enlisting able 
and eloquent advocates to plead our cause. 
4th, Inducing editors of periodicals and able 
writers, to give us the weight of their influ- 
ence. 5th, exciting a spirit of emulation, in 
the redemption of our slave population, among 
the numerous female anti-slavery societies. 
Gth, Procuring a large collection of anti-sla- 
very documents, tracts, pamphlets and vol- 
umes, which will furnish us with an inexhaus- 
tible supply of ammunition. 

There is now great certainty that Parlia- 
ment will complete the scheme of emancipa- 
tion this session, as the House of Lords has 
adopted, without any amendment, the resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons. To-night, 
the Bill, containing the details of the measure, 
will be read a first time in the latter House, 
It is now highly probable that the term of ap- 
prenticeship will be reduced from twelve 
years to one or two, and perhaps swept en- 
tirely away. Remonstrances are pouring into 
Parliament, from various parts of the king- 
doin, against the grant of £20,000,000 to the 
planters, but I fear they will prove ineffect- 
ual. 

Mr Elliot Cresson continues to skulk from 
a public controversy. In the leading city 
paper, the ‘ 7%mes, of the 28th ultimo, I in- 
serted a challenge to him, in which IT stated 
ten Propositions, which I offered to maintain 
against the American Colonization Society. 
I also promised that if he would prove, to the 
satisfaction of a majority of the audience, the 
following charge agrinst me inaletter which 
he published in the Baptist Magazine for 
June—namely, ‘a violent pamphleteer, who 
often sacrifices truth to the support of his 
mistaken views, and whose very quotations are 
so garbled as entirely to pervert the real mean- 
ing of the speaker, 1 would pay twenty guin- 
eas into the hands of the Mayor of New- 
York, in aid of the education of the colored 
children of that city. The insertion of this 
article in the Times, although making less 
than three squares, cost me £6, 6s., that is, 
mabout thirty dollars !! This is the usual ad- 
vertising rate in that paper. Cresson’s ef- 
frontery is truly surprising ; for, notwithstand- 
ing these repeated challenges, he has adver- 
tised a meeting of his own, to be held on 
Wednesday next, at the Hanover Rooms, at 
which the Duke of Sussex is expected to pre- 
side! I have no hesitation in prophesying 
that it will be a complete failure : of course, I 
shall endeavor to be present, as I anticipate 
some amusing collisions on the occasion, if 
not between me and the speaker, at least be- 
tween him and some sturdy abolitionists. As 
an off-set to this meeting, I propose to hold 
one next week, which many of the noblest 
friends of liberty in England will probably at- 
tend. The arrangements, however, have not 
yet been made; and perhaps another, and 
even more effectual course may be adopted. 

In my first public lecture in this city, at 
which Mr Cresson was present, I said among 
other things to the audience— 

‘Suppose the Legislature of Jamaica, after 
having brooded upon it in secret session at 
various periods, for more than sixteen years, 
should now come out with a scheme for colo- 
nizing all the free people of color in the colo- 





‘axed for the support of the school in George- 


nies; suppose a public meeting should there- 


should, in conjunction with a few well-mean- 
ing gradualists from England, form a society 


this class as a nuisance, and as rendering the 


highest regard for their temporal and spiritual 
welfare ; suppose they should lay it down, as 
a fundamental rule, that no slave ought to be 
liberated except on condition of expulsion 
from the colonies; suppose the number of 
slaves, instead of diminishing as at present, 
was increasing at the rate of 70,000 annually, 
and that the whole number was 2,200,000 in- 
stead of 800,000; suppose that this Society 
should begin to denounce every abolitionist as 
a madman and an incendiary, and should say, 
“We protest, most solemnly protest, against 
the adoption of your views, as alike destruc- 
tive of the ends of justice, of policy, and of 
humanity ;”* and suppose that this Society 
should assume the whole ground of emanci- 
pation, and oppose every other plan to abolish 
slavery :—what would you say of such a So- 
ciety, originating with such men, holding forth 
such a scheme, and propagating such doc- 
trines? I know what you would say! I know 
what you would do! No matter how many 
good men you might see unwarily entangled 
in the base conspiracy ; no matter how fanci- 
ful and glowing might be the descriptions re- 
specting the condition of the African exiles ; 
you would say, as the noblest advocates ofthe 
colored race—* O, cursed combination, full of 
all subtlety! more to be feared than slavery 
itself! the contemner of justice and mercy ! 
the mocker of God and man! the complication 
of all evil! the masterpiece of all the contriv- 
ances of the devil!” You would view it as 
the wall that surrounded Babylon the great! 
You would carry it by storm—you would not 
leave one stone upon another. And if any 
agent should come before you, and ask you 
for means to assist in carrying into effect this 
diabolical scheme, or ask you in any way to 
support it, your moral indignation would kin- 
die into a flame. He might plead his respec- 
tability—his good intentions—his personal 
sacrifices—his association with great and good 
men. In vain! in vain! You might pity his 
delusion; you might possibly excuse his igno- 
rance, if you saw no cause to doubt his sin- 
cerity. But if you detected him in circulating 
monstrous fabrications and wilful misrepre- 
sentations, you would order him back to his 
negro-stealing employers without delay, and 
bid him be thankful that you did not arrest him 
on a charge of collecting money upon fraudu- 
lent pretexts. This is a true picture of the 
American Colonization Society and its Agent 
in this country,” &c. 

G. Pilkington, Esq. (a lecturer on peace 
and abolition,) then rose and observed with 
great animation,—‘ After what has dropped 
from the lecturer, that Mr Cresson may be 
accused, and is liable to be accused, of ob- 
taining money under false pretences,—before 
this Christian assembly has that charge es- 
caped,—it is his (Mr C’s) duty to meet it. 
The truth will shine in spite of the devil ; and 
let Mr Cresson’s friends tell him if he values 
his character to come forward, and stand up 
like a man, and tell the people of this country 
whether or not he has raised money under 
false pretences, and whether he is not em- 
ployed by slaveholders.’ 

The Rev. Mr Price also said—‘ If Mr Cres- 
son is at all anxious to receive any more 
money from the English public, let him meet 
the challenge at once; for he may depend 
upon it that if John Bull hears he has refused 
it, every pocket will be shut against him.’ 

And yet, under all these circumstances, 
and with this serious charge recorded public- 
ly against him, Mr Cresson refuses to defend 
either his own conduct or the Colonization 
Society in a public controversy ! 

I remain sincerely yours, . 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


* African Repository, vol. vii. p. 101. 





BLOWING HOT AND COLD. 


The Editor of the Boston Recorder, after having 
said that Mr. Garrison’s Thoughts on Colonization was 
‘a pamphlet made up of half sentences, torn from their 
connection and made to speak a language which their 
authors would abhor, and that ‘not the least reliance’ 
could ‘ be placed upon them as proofs of the sentiments 
of their authors ;’ very gravely and charitably adds, 
‘ We do not intend, by the unfair quotations, misrep- 
resentations, &c. that we may adduce, even to inti- 
mate the least doubt of the honesty of Mr. G’s inien- 
tions’! Surely, this is ‘blowing hot and cold’ with 
a vengeance! We eannot account for this contradic- 
tion in terms, except by supposing that the Editor of 
the Recorder, in framing this apology for Mr. Garri- 
son, intended to make one which would screen himself! 
Suppose we were to say of the Boston Recorder, what 
the Editor of that paper has said of Mr. Garrison’s 
work, that ‘not the least reliance could be placed 
upon’ its quotations, and then add that we had no 
doubt the Editor was a very honest man! should 
we not be thought lacking in common sense? That 
the Editor of the Recorder stands in need of such 
an apology, no one acquainted with his course will 
hardly deny. He probably thinks himself very honest 
in his ‘ intentions,’ notwithstanding the numerous mis- 
representations in which he has been detected; and 
therefore it was natural for him to be equally charituble 

in respect to Mr. Garrison! 


I> The Editor of tho Boston Recorder says, that 
Mr. Garrison‘s ‘integrity and philanthropy command 
his unhesitating respect’! What wicked thing Mr. 
Garrison has done, that has so suddenly excited his 
admiration, we are at a loss to conceive. We beg of 





him to be sparing in his praise. 


upon be immediately held in Jamaica, by the | 
most distinguished planters; suppose they | 


: . | publishing a long a 
slave system insecure by their presence among | cos anal sal 


the slaves, and yet pretending to cherish the | 





CARICATURE. 


‘It is an old triek of Mr. Garrison, to charge Editors 
who do not agree with him with refusing to publish 
the truth, when there is no evidence of such refusal. 


_ He had a way of doing it, however, which his disci le 


for the purpose of i 1€ 
pur} % en th free people of | manner was something like this: ‘ The editors of the 
color to Africa—at the same time denouncing | 


of the Emancipator seems not to have learned. His 
Boston Recorder and Vermont Chronicle, and other 
allies of the SOUTHERN MAN-STEALERS are 
gument to prove that NEGROES 
are not so white as Europeans. ICN. B. No answer 
will be admitted inte those papers.’ And then no ‘an- 
swer’ would ever be offered for insertion. Or thus— 
‘The Stavetre papers all refuse to publish the ven- 
erable Mr. Harum Searrum’s collection of Proofs that 


Negroes have heads !!!!!! though it fills only forty- 
seven columns and an half in solid brevier!!!!!!!'t! 


When, O when will the defenders of OPPRESSED 
HUMANITY be able to gain a hearing ! ! !’—Ver- 
mont Chronicle. 

Those who have no knowledge of Mr. Garrison and 
the Liberator, but what they have derived from the 
Vermont Chronicle, will doubtless think that the above 
paragraph is very witty, and enjoy a hearty laugh over 
it, without suspecting it to be a gross caricature. We 
are not averse to a good joke, even when given at our 
own expense or that of a friend ; but we do despise, as 
every candid man must, an attempt to hold up an in- 
dividual to ridicule at the expense of truth and candor. 
We deny that Mr. Garrison has ever written or pub- 
lished a paragraph in the Liberator bearing any re- 
semblance to the representation of the Chronicle. Be- 
ware, gentlemen, in attempting to make sport of the 
conduct of others, not to sport with your own con- 
sciences. 


SLANDEROUS ASSERTION. 

The following is aa extract from ‘ The Colonization- 
ist’ for May: 

‘ As to the matter of instruction, we may be permit- 
ted to add, that the greatest objeetion to it, on the part 
of the slave-holders, at the present time, arises from 
the efforts of some Northern friends of immediate abo- 
lition to cireulate publications among the slave popu- 
lation, whose direct tendency,—to say nothing of their 
design,—is, in the opinion of the slave-holder at least, 
to promote insolence, jealousy, and insurrection on the 
one hand, and increased severity of discipliue and 
legislation on the other.’ 

‘To say nothing’ of the ‘design’ of the Editor of 
the Colonizationist in making the above assertion, we 
pronounce it a falsehood as base and infamous as was 
ever uttered. Let the Editor come out with the proof 
that ‘some northern friends of immediate abolition’ 
have attempted ‘to circulafe publications among the 
slave population,’ such as he describes, or stand con- 
vieted as a base libeller of the friends of humanity. 
It is no light accusation, and he is bound either to 
prove or to retract it. 

The repetition of this slanderous assertion, the truth 
of which bas been so often denied, shows the readi- 
ness of the Colonizationists to echo the declarations of 
the South and yield implicit confidence to the state- 
ments of the men-stealers, 


0 ne te 
A CONVENIENT ARGUMENT. 

The Colonizationists have adopted a summary meth- 
od of proving the benevolence and wisdom of their 
scheme, Itis very convenient, since it obviates the 
necessity of discussing principles, and thus sets aside 
all objections on that score. Would you know the 
method to which we allude? Read the following ex- 
tract from the address recently published by the com- 
mittee appointed to raise the sum of $10,000 in this 
State for the Colonization Society : 

‘The Committee will attempt no vindication of the 
character of a Society over which James Mapison 
presides, and of which Cuter Justice MARSHALL 
is a Vice President—and to which both these eminent 
men have made pane donations, while they have 
expressed publicly their hope that it might receive 
support from the State Legis!2tures and the national 
government.’ 

To illustrate the convenience of this argument let us 
change the phraseology a little, and apply it to another 
system. ‘The committee will attempt no vindication 
of slavery, a system which has been sanctioned by the 
example of James Madison and Chief Justice Mar- 
shall.’ Or the argument might be used in support of 
the slave-trade, thus: ‘ The committee will attempt no 
vindication of a traflie in which John Newton and 
many ether eminently pious men have been engaged.’ 
Or in support of concubinage, thus: ‘The committee 
will attempt no vindication of a practice sanctioned 
by the example of David and Solomon, men who were 
eminent for their wisdom and piety !’ 

There are various classes in the community to whom 
this mode of argumentation would save a world of 
trouble and perplexity. Itisa pity thet men should 
be so foolish as to spend their time in discussing prin- 
ciples, when the necessity for it is so easily removed. 


LOWELL OBSERVER. 

An attempt has been made to brow-beat the inde- 
pendent Editor of this paper, on account of the stand 
which he has taken relative to the subject of Slavery. 
The lordly Moguls, who claim an exclusive right to 
dictate the course which Editors should pursue, ap- 
pear to be greatly shocked because the Editor of the 
Observer has had the audacity to express his opinions 
boldly and fearlessly, without condescending to ask 
their leave. An attempt was recently made in an 
eeclesiastical Association, to pass resolutions condem- 
natory of the Observer; but it did not sueceed. The 
originators of the scheme reckoned without their host, 
and were triumphantly defeated, 

The pliant subserviency of the Recorder renders it 
important that the Editor of the Observer should main- 
tain his ground, and we are gratified to perceive that 
this attempt to make him ‘bend the knee’ excites in 
his mind no other emotions than those of pity and 
coutempt. 





[A vigorous writer, over the signature of ‘ West 
Boylston,’ has exposed in the Worcester Spy the her- 
esies and misrepresentatiors of the A2gis and Yeo- 
man. If our columns were not too much crowded, we 
would copy his essays. 





({-FIt will be perceived from the letter of Mr. Garri- 
son in this paper, that he intends soon to return to this 
country. He has probably embarked ere this. 





(ip The Rev. Mr. Phelps delivered an address on 
Thursday afternoon before the Afric-American Female 
Intelligence Society, but our paper went to press too 


early to allow us an opportunity to give a more partic- 
ular notice this week, 





{= A meeting was held on Thursday evening last 
in Haverhill, for the purpose of forming a Young Men’s 
Anti-Slavery Society in that place. We hope to re- 
ceive some account of the proceedings for our next 
paper. 


> The London Christian Advocate says, ‘It has 
been remarked, that the Agent of the New-England 
Anti-Slavery Society isa Garrison which is in no 
want of ammamition.’ ; 
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SUMMARY. 


Fruits anp FLowERS. We believe we have 
never directed attention to the extensive nursery and 
and floral grounds of Wm. Kenrick of Newton, where 
so much is presented to gratify the eye, and please the 

alate, Among his collection of fruit tress we notice 
ne has of pears alone no fewer than 150 kinds, and of 
peaches 115 kinds, and of apples 200. 

This we know is not the proper séason of flowers, 
but one would searcely believe it, to stroll along the 
walks and parterres of Mr. Kenrick.—He has nearly 
400 different sorts of roses, many of which are still in 
bloom ; and upwards of 80 rieh and rare* varieties of 
the double dahlia, now in greatest perfection. To the 
very fine drives in the vicinity of our city, this re- 
treat must certainly be added; and to the numerous 
strangers visiting us in the course of a summer it can- 
not fail to be a great attraction. The ride is delight- 
ful, and the distance but five or six miles.—T'raveller. 


Yale College.—It was stated by the Treasurer that 
the recent subscriptions to the University amounted to 
$107,000 dollars. This sum has been contributed by 
618 individuals, from fourteen states and territories 
and two from Lower Canada. The sum of $41,006 
had been paid on these subscriptions, (although onl 
one fourth was required at this period) and $37; 
received in accepted drafts leaving only $29,000 yet 
to be collected. 


The Portland Advertiser thus describes the new 
State House at Augusta, Me. ‘Ofall the deformed 
architectural monsters that exist, this State House is 
the chief. It is not only hump-backed, but it is a lan- 
tern jawed, slab-sided, lank concern, that looks like 
an ill-fed horse with his ribs projecting out. It sets at 
defiance almost all the rules and orders of architecture 
—it is without form, comeliness, convenience, or com- 
fort, and stands as a granite monument of bad taste and 
architectural ugliness in the State of Maine.’ 

Phi Beta Ki Society.—The exercises of this 
Society were of a high order. ‘The poem was deliver- 
ed by Professor Longfellow of Bowdoin College. It 
was written with great taste and spirit, though not so 
well calculated for recitation as for reading. ‘The ora- 
tion was delivered by Mr. Everett. Mr. Adams had 
been originally chosen but was unable to attend, and 
as Mr. Everett had already delivered an oration at 
Yale College the week before, he had consented to re- 
peat it at Cambridge, his friends, as he felicitously re- 
marked, thinking that like the Farmer’s Almanac, 
though it was calculaed for the meridian of New-Ha- 
ven, it would answer for any of the adjoining States. 


Imports of Coffee—It appears from a tabular state- 
ment of importations of Cattce into this port from Jan- 
uary Ist 1832, to August Ist of the same year, and du- 
ring a corresponding period of seven months in the 
present year, that in the period mentioned in 1832, 
there was brought into Bosotn by 132 different impor- 
tations, in nearly as many different vessels, 91,728,000 

ounds. During tne same portion of this year, there 
Lact been 90 arrivals of Coffee, equal to 13,720,000 
pounds. Decrease in importations in seven months 
8,008,000 pounds. 


Atheneum Gallery—This popular exhibition will 
close on the 15th inst. Up to Friday night, 4888 sea 

son tickets and 4008 ehecks have been sold which with 
2860 catalogues, produced $391075. The very great 
number of 8895 persons have visited the Gallery this 
season. 


A Letter containing $430, was mailed at Wood- 
stock, Vt. some time since, but not having reached its 
destination in due season, an inquiry was set on foot, 
which resulted in tracing it to Gaysville, a small post 
town in that state, where the mail was opened by a 
clerk, who thinking that the testimony was strong 
enough to convigt him, acknowledged the felony, re- 
stored the money, and left the country, 


The Quebee Gazette informs, that the arrivals and 
tonnage to the 22d inst. were nearly equal to those of 
a corresponding period last year, viz. 696 vessels, say 
176,000 tons ; while the number of emigrants is under 
20,000 against 45,000 to the same period Jast year ; 
And that the general opinion is that not more than 
5000 settlers have yet to arrive. 


A novel law suit is pending in Albany for the sem 
of twenty-five cents. The plaintiff presented a one 
dollar bill of the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ bank to the 
cashier of that bank for payment. Payment was re- 
fused, because the bill was mutilated, yet he offered 
seventy-five cents for it, there being about one fourth 
of it missing. The cashier stated that rogues now-a- 
days mutilated bills so as to make five out of four. 
The case went against the bank by default, when a 
motion was made to re-open the case, on the ground 
that the plaintiff's bill of panticalars was insufficient, 
although it covered over three sheets of foolscap paper. 


The public are cautioned against receiving $2 coun- 
terfeit notes of the Dorchester and Milton Bank, Mass- 
achusetts—stereotype plate, well executed. Also fives 
of the Geneva Bank, N. ¥. ; fives of the Grand Bank, 
and twos of the Franklin Bank, Boston ; all counter- 
feits of the same (Perkins’) plate. 


Crose Vote. A Senator elect from Missouri ob- 
tained his recent elevation to the National Legislature 
by a majority of one vote. 


Mr J. S. Curtis, at his manufactory in Hampton, 
Cenn. turns out ten thousand pairs of silver spectacles 
per annum, and now contemplates enlarging his es- 
tablishment. 


It is said that the large balloon sleeves of ladies’ 
dresses are about to go out of fashlon. This will have 
an essential influence upon the dry goods market, and 
will affect stage fare, pew rent, &c. 


FLourtine. There is a Flouring Mill in Rochester 
which grinds 1600 bushels of wheat in twenty-four 
hours. 

On Dit. Itis rumored that President Quiney in- 
tends to resign his station at Harvard University, and 
offer himself for the office of Mayor of this city. —Post. 


Two Mormon preachers have been holding forth in 
Andover, Me, from the Mormon Book, and baptised 
nine persons, formerly members of the Pree Will Bap- 
tist Chuch. 


Orders have been received, it is stated, for 136,000 
copies of the N. Y. Temperance Almanac. 





NOTICE. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Mew Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society, will be held on 
MONDAY, the 30th inst., when a discourse 
will be delivered by the Rev. Samugn J. May 
of Brooklyn, Conn. Notice of the place and 
hour of the meeting will be given hereafter. 

OLIVER JOHNSON, 
Recording Secretary. 











THE ABOLITIONIST. 
No. IX. Vor I1.—For Serpremsen. 


HIS DAY published, The Abolitionist, 
or Record of the New-England Anti- 
Slavery Society. Epirep sy a Commirrer. 
Contents.—Mrs. Child’s Appeal ; Dialogue 
between a Colonizationist a an Abolitionist ; 
The Plea of Justice; Three Months in Ja- 
maica; Slavery in the District of Columbia; 
The Black Law of Connecticut; Gunpowder ; 
A bid for a Freeman of Massachusetts; Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Association ; 
Boston Mutual Lyceum; Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty at New-Haven; Death of Wm. Wilber- 
force, Esq.; The Colored Mother of New- 
England to her Infant. 


RANKIN’S LETTERS. 


UST published at this office, b 
J of the Providence Anti-Slavery deaees. 
a new edition of ‘Letters on Slavery, address- 
ed to Mr. Thomas Rankin, Merchant at Mid- 
dlebrook, AugustaCo. Va. By Joan Rankin, 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Churches of Rip- 
ley and Strait Creek, Brown County, Ohio.’ 





Price $18 per hundred —25 : 
7, 1833. cents single. 
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LITERARY. 


ITALIAN NIGHT AND MO 
- BY LORD BYRON. 
The sky is changed! and such a change! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through ber misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to ler aloud! 


RN. 


And this is in the night: most glorious night! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’t is black —and now the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 


Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings! ye! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 

To make these felt and feeling, well may be 

Things that have made me watchful ; the far roll 

Of your departing voices is the knoll 

Of what in me is sleepless,—if I rest. 

But where of ye, oh tempests! is the goal ? 

Are ye like those within the human breast ? 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest ? 


Could I embody and unboscm now 

"That which is most within me,-—could I wreak 

My thouchts upon expression, and thus throw 

Soul, be art, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that f wou! have sought, and all I seek, 

Bear, koow, ivel, and yet breathe—in one word, 

And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 


The morn is up again, the dewy mom, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful seorn, 

And living as if earth contained no tomb,— 

And glowing into day: we may resume 

The march of our existence: and thus I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 

Much that may give us pause, if pondered fittingly. 


[From the N. Y. Weekly Messenger.] 
MOTHER WHAT IS HEAVEN? 
Mother, they tell me of fairy lands, 
Where the rivers roll o’er golden sands ; 
Where the ‘sea nymph’ floats on the sunny tide, 
And the lamb sleeps in peace by the lion’s side. 
Mother, is that Heaven? 


Mother, they tell me of vine clad hills, 

Where the syren sings by the bubbling rills : 

Where the dove builds her nest on the eagle’s rock, 

And the fierce wolf feeds with the shepherd’s flock. 
Mother, is that Heaven ? 


Mother, they tell me of brighter skies, 

Where the lily blooms, and the nightshade dies, 

Where the jessamine creeps on the mountain’s top, 

And the rose opes her bud on the barren rock. 
Mother, is that Heaven? 


Mother, they tell me of pearly cells, 

Where the ‘ mermaid’ sings and the rainbow dwells: 

Where the ‘ ocean god’ sleeps in his coral bed, 

And the ‘ Sea Spirit’ chants for the sailor dead. 
Mother, is that Heaven ? 


Mother, they tell me of friendship pure, 

That affection shines brightest in poverty’s hour ; 

That envy, and hatred, and slauter’s foul gloom 

Are banished away, and return to the tomb. 
Mother, is that Heaven ? 


No, Child! 
Child, I will tell thee of a happier land, 
Where nought but the tree of life shal] stand ; 
Where the weary forever shall rest from their care, 
But the just and the good can alone enter there. 
Child, that is Heaven. 
Child, I will tell thee of a holier place, 
Where the saints shall rejoice in a Saviour’s rich grace ; 
Where the songs of thanksgiving the ransomed shall 
sing, 
*Till the arches of Heaven with echoes shall ring. 
Child, that will be Heaver. 
New-York, March 15, 1833. F. 





TO THE SNOWDROP. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Pretty firstling of the year! 
Herald of the host of flowers! 
Hast thou left thy cavern drear, 
In the hope of summer hours ? 
Back unto thy earthern bowers! 
Back to thy warm earth below, 
Till the strength of suns and showers 
Quell the now relentless snow! 
Art sti// here? Alive? and blithe 7? 
Though the stormy night hath fled, 
And the Frost has passed his seythe 
O’er thy small unsheltered head ? 
Ah! some lie amidst the dead, 
(Many a giant stubborn tree— 
Many a plant, its spirit shed.) 
That were better nursed than thee ! 
What has saved thee?) Th 


’Gainst the arrow y winter furred— 


u wast not 


Armed in seale—but all forgot 
When the frozen winds were stirred. 
Nature, who doth clothe the bird, 

Should have bid thee in the earth, 
Till the euckoo’s song was heard, 

And the spring let loose her mirth. 

Nature—deep and inystie word! 
Mighty mother, still unknown, 

Tho didst sure the Snowdrop gird 
With an armor all thine own! 
Thon, who sent’st it forth alone, 

To the cold and sullen season; 

(Like a thought at random thrown,) 

Sent it thus for some great reason! 

If *t were but to pierce the mind 
With a single gentle thought, 

Who shall deem thee harsh or blind ? 
Who that thou hast vainly wrought ? 
Meard the gentle virtue caught 

From the Snowdrop—Reader wise ! 
Good is good, wherever taught— 

On the earth or in the skies. 


WOMAN'S HEART. 
That hallowed sphere, a woman’s heart, contains 
Empires of feeling, and the rich domains 
Where love, disporting, in his sunniest hours, 
Breathes his sweet incense o’er ambrosia! flowers ; 
A woman’s beart !—that gem divinely set 
In native gold—that peerless amulet 
Which firmly linked to love’s electric chain, 
Cements the worlds of transport and of pain. 


Mi . 
TRAITS OF INDI 





‘ApverTising FOR Rain.” We ares re- 


| 
| minded, in noticing in a neighboring paper an | 


article with the above heading, of a circum- 
stance, which we will briefly relate. 


place at which a goodly number of Indians 
'had assembled. Among them we noticed one 
| who separated himsel/, on almost al! occasions, 
| from the rest. He wore an air of assumed 
| dignity-——and looked down on his 


| We were led from these circumstances to in- 
quire who he was? ; L 
swer— A rain maker.” ‘A rain maker?’ we 
inquired. ‘O yes,’ said the old interpreter, 
‘we have several in the nation.’ 

Being curious to know a little more of the 
office and dignity of this pretender, -we took 
the interpreter, and approaching the rain ma- 
ker shook hands, and inquired in what his 
great power over the clouds consiste And 
how it was that to him had been imparted a 
gift of so much importance? He crossed his 
legs as he leaned against a tree, and folded 
his arms, and looked at us for the space oi 
halfa minute, without saying a word. He 
then replied—‘My power comes from the 
Great Spirit.’ 

How long, we asked, has it been since you 
received it? O,he said a long time. How 
did you get it? Why, I was sitting one eve- 
ning under a bush, the country was very dry ; 
there was no water. It Lad not rained for a 
long time. «The cattle in the settlement were 
all famishing, the dogs went about with their 
tongue out of their mouths, their eyes were 
red, and they went mad! I looked up from 
under the bush and saw a dark place in the 
sky, I heard a voice, it said ‘Call for rain’— 
I did call but no rain fell—I knew that I was 
to be arain maker. Our people have always 
had rain makers among them. So looking up 
again, a flash of lightning came out of the 
cloud. I heard another voice, it said, 1 will 
send you a thunderbolt—pick it up—keep it, 
and when the earth is dry, hold it up towards 
the sky, and it will bring down rain. At that 
moment another flash came, and the bolt struck 
a big tree, tore it down to the ground, and 
buried itself in the earth; I went, dug for it 
and got it. 

So saying he turned and walked away. 

We had heard only enough to wet our cu- 
riosity—so we asked the interpreter if he 
thought we could get sight to that thunder- 
bolt? He shook his head. .We were, how- 
ever, in earnest. Knowing something of the 
Indian character, we authorized the interpre- 
ter to negotiate with the rain maker fora sight 
of his thunderbolt. Three days were spent in 
the attempt. On the fourth, just as we were 
setting off to cross the country, we received a 
message. It was couched in mysterious jan- 
guage. ‘Gointo the Prairie, and stop there 
foran hour” What for? ‘The rain maker 
wishes to shake hands with you.’ Where is 
the rain maker? ‘Gone.’ Gone where? ‘On 
the trail that crosses the prairie. He says 
bring old P. with you.’ In the course of the 
evening we arrived at the skirting of the ocean 


12 
he 


the sight—the rays of the setting sun imparted 
a glow to billowy surface, and kindling into 
life and beauty the thousands of flowers of all 
hues that were gently undulating before the 
evening breeze, we heard, on our left, a rust- 
ling—we looked, saw two Indians, one was 
the rain maker. 

We alighted from our horses, and shook 
hands, He pointed to a thicket hard by—and 
waived his hand to his companion to stay 
where he was. Arriving at the spot indicat- 
ed, the rainmaker sat down—and by his mo- 
tions let us know he expected us to sit also. 
Being seated he spoke. The interpreter said, 
\° He says he has come to show you the thun- 
| derbolt—and wants to know if you will give 
| him what you promised.” We said we never 

took back an offer to an Indian. The rainma- 
ker listened—looked around him—tistened 
again; then spoke. ‘The interpreter explain- 
ed— He says it is a great gift—that he has 
made up his mind to show it, but if the Indians 
knew he had exposed his thunderbolt they 
would not believe in him, and his trade would 





leave him.’ We told him to make himself 
‘asy—we were leaving the nation, that his 


‘ 


secret should be kept at least from his people. 





‘Then,’ said he, (taking a roll of skins from 
his bosom which was confined round his neck 
by a piece of deer skin) ‘here itis.’ He be- 
gan gradually to unwrap it, fold after fold was 
univound—at last it dropt from the inner cov- 


ering. He picked it up quickly, and reaching 
it towards us, said, ‘Look, but don’t touch it.’ 
We were at some loss to preserve our gravi- 
ty, on recognizing the thunderbolt to be the 


round part of a decanter stopper!! 

We looked gravely, and liited up our eyes, 
athed a few long breaths, and paying him 
jthe price of the honor conferred upon us, 
| nounted our horses and entered the prairie, 





1 
vi 


eaving thesainmakerto go back and exercise 
1s art upon the element and the credulity of 
us countrymen. Z 
The reader may as well be told that a belief 
in the power of certain Indians to make rain is 
us fixed as the hills; that in great droughts 
these rainmakerslevy heavy contributions up- 
on their deluded countrymen, and taking their 
stations, go to work to produce the wished for 
showers. The secret lies here; they contin- 
‘ue their incantations for a longer or shorter 
time, but always till it does rain. There is no 
exception taken to delays, since these are ac- 
counted for on the principle that the evil spirit 
at that time is more intent on keeping the 
earth dry, and making man and beast suffer— 
and hence the contest between him and the 
rainmaker is more severe and of longer dura- 
tion. The rain always follows the incantation, 
though it may be six months coming. 

The rainmaker of course takes the credit of 
producing it when it does come. They live 
easy and comfortable lives—and carry about 
them something of the dignity of Prophets.— 


Philadelphia Herald. 
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Singular case of Somnolency.—[Mr. Crom- 
bie as cited hy Dr. Abercrombie, has referred 
to a remarkable case described by Major EI- 
liot, professor of mathematics in the Academy 
of West Point, in America.] A young lady 
of a cultivated mind, recoyered from an attack 
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| ordinary circum tv 
fellow In- | state she retained all her original knowledge, 


| dians with something bordering on contempt. | 


of flowers, and as we enjoyed the grandeur of 


Ss 
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of Somnolency with the | 
ed knowledge. 

considerable progress, : i 
Somnolency restored her to the knowledge of 
which the first had deprived her, but oblitera- 


ed all recollection of what had taken place | 
ted recoiiect 


| ae in the Choctaw County, and at a during the interval. A third attack leit her | + Qpjeinaland True.—A serv 
je were in the Choctaw County, 





oss of all her acquir- | 
She immediately began the | 
first elements of education, and had made | 
when a second fit of | 















AND MORAL. — : 


and was gotoutalive with some difficul und | 
a horse that happened to drink out of the jar, | 
was immediately thrown back on its haunches, | 
and galloped off with mane and tail on end, | 
snorting with terror.—T'ransatlantic sketches | 
by Capt. Jlexander. | 





ant woman, near | 


tity: and | the arm of man there is no support, but in the 








arm of Jehovah there is power and might, 
His eye is upon the black as well as the White 
He sees the sufferings of those in bondage 
and knows their wrongs, Let us then srnes 
forward the glorious cause of emancipation— 
immediate and wniversal—trusting to Him 


again in a state of ignorance ; and these al- | oy, office, was employed to do the cooking for | alone, and the day cannot be distant, when 


ternative intellectual conditions occurred du- 
of four years, with the extra- 


ring an interval 
inces, that when in the one 


ats 


ee 


she had acquired since the first attack. In 


* ° . | the interval of health for example, her pen- 
We received for an an- | roe : 


interval she recognized only during a subse- 
quent healthy interval, and not during the 
paroxysm, and vice versa. Dr. Pritchard men- 
tions a lady subject to frequent attacks of de- 
| lirium, who at the close of an attack instantly 
Lresumed the conversation in the middle of 
| which she was attacked, and sometimes com- 
pleted a sentence which had been left unfinish- 
/ed; and Mr. Crombie mentions a porter who, 
in a state of intoxication, left a parcel at the 
wrong house, and could not recollect what he 
had done with it till the next time he got 
drunk. 








‘WHO'LL TURN THE GRIND STONE? 

When I was a little boy, I remember one 
cold winter’s day, I was accosted by a smiling 
man with an axe onhisshoulder. ‘My pretty 
boy,’ said he, ‘has your father a grindstone ?’ 
‘Yes Sur” said I. ‘ You area fine little fellow 
said he, ‘will you let me grind my axe on it?’ 
Pleased with his compliment of ‘fine little 
fellow, *O yes, Sir, I answered, ‘it is down 


tapping me on the head, ‘get a little hot 
water?’ How could I refuse! [I ran and soon 
brought a kettle full. ‘How old are you, and 
what is your name,’ continued he, without 
waiting forareply. ‘lam sure you are one 
of the finest lads that ever [ have seen, will 
you just turn a few minutes?’ Tickled with 
this flattery, like a little fool I went to work, 
and bitterly did [rue the day. It was a new 
axe, and I toiled and tugged till I was almost 
tired to death. The school bell rang, and | 
could not get away ; my hands were blistered, 
and it was not half ground. At length, how- 
ever, the axe was sharpened, and the man 
turned to me with ‘now you little rascal, 
you’ve played the truant, scud to school or 
you'll rue it!’ Alas! thought I, it was hard 
enough to turn the grindstone this cold day ; 
now to be called ‘little rascal’ was too much. 
It sunk deep in my mind, and I have often 
thought of it since. 

When I have seen a man of doubtful char- 
acter, patting a girl on the cheek, praising her 
sparkling eye and ruby lip, and giving her a 
sly squeeze: beware my girl, thought I, or 
you will find to your sorrow, that you have 
been turning grindstone for a villain. 

When IL see a man flattering the people, 
making great professions of attachment to 
liberty, who is in private life a tyrant, me- 
thinks, look out, good people, that fellow would 
set you to turning grindstone. 

WhenI see a man holding a fat office 
sounding the ‘horn on the borders’ to call the 
people to support the man on whom he de- 
pends for his office; well, thinks I, no wonder 
the man is zealous in this case, he evidently 
has an axe to grind, 


LYING IN BED. 

No piece ofindolence hurts the health more 
than the modern custom of lying in bed too 
long in the morning. This is the general 
practice in great towns. The inhabitants of 
cities never rise before eight or nine o’clock, 
but the morning is undoubtedly the best time 
for exercise, while the stomach is empty, and 
the body refreshed with sleep. Besides the 
morning air braces and strengthens the nerves, 
and in some measure answers the purpose of 
a cold bath. Let any one who has been ac- 
customed to lie a-bed till eight or nine o’clock, 
rise by six or seven, spend a couple of hours 
in waiking, riding, or any other active diver- 
sion within doors, he will find his spirits cheer- 
ful and serene through the day, his appetite 


Custom soon renders early rising agreeable, 
and nothing contributes more to the preser- 
vation of health. The inactive are constantly 
complaing of pains in the stomach, flatulencies, 
indigestion, &c. These complaints which 
pave the way to many others, are not to be 
removed by medicines ; they can only be cured 
by a rigorous course of exercise, to which in- 
deed they seldom fail to yield. It consists 
with observation, that all old men have been 
early risers. This is the only circumstance 
attending longevity, to which I never knew an 
exception. 





“in Electric Eel.—I was standing in the 
gallery ofa iaif-pay officer (now a planter,) 
when f observed a large jar in the garden; I 
inquired what it contained, and was told, an 
electric eel, ‘but,’ said my friend, ‘I have had 
it a long time, it is sickly and lost its electri- 
fying powers.” I went to examine it, and 
saw a brown flat headed, broad tailed eel, 
four or five feet long, with a look of ‘noli me 
tangere’ moved slowly round the inside of the 
jar. ‘fhe planter then taking up a piece of 
old iron hoop, said in an off-hand manner, ‘if 
you touch him with this you will perceive that 
he has lost all his power’ I did so, and was 
nearly knocked flat on my back ; the shock was 
most severe, though the eel did not appear to 
be in the least agitated; of course my friend 

was highly delighted, 
| Scenes of great diversion are occasioned 
| among the English sailors who come to Star- 
| brook, by electric eels; they are told to bring 
them to be cooked. Jack bares his arm, and 
plunges his hand into the jar,and in a mo- 
|ment receives a shock which benumbs him; 
| he looks round in wild amazement, and then 
| at the eel, all the while rubbing his elbow. 
'*'Try again Jack, for a bottle of rum? he does 
so, grasps the eel firmly, receives shock after 
shock, drops the eel, in despair, and runs off. 
A little dog was thrown into the jar one day 
in which there was an electric eel, and was 
so paralysed that it sunk helpless at the bottom, 





ready? am, 2 
‘yet finished stringing the beans. The coo 

but when in the other she retained only what was industriously at work sewing the beans on 
\ strings. Lord,gwhat shall i do, the company 
are waiting—— 
manship was beautiful; but during the par- | told me to string the beans, which I am doing 
oxysm she wrote ‘a poor awkward hand.’ | with all my might. 
Persons introduced to her during the healthy | ers 





| Men, that love their vices, say that telling 


the truth bluntly, doeth more harm than good, 


in the shop ;’ ‘and will you, my man,’ said he, | 


keen, and his body braced and strengthened., 


a family. When the hour for dining arrived, | 
the landlady inquired whether dinner was | 
No mam, was the reply—I have not 


ed, mam, I don’t know; you 





NM. York Gazette. 


A GOOD STORY. 


‘and filleth the world with evil, and setteth men 
by the ears. Men list not to be disturbed in 
‘their sins; and when one saith boldly, Thou 
art the man, men say that such an one lacketh 
in charity, and ought to be shut up asa troubler 
‘of the peace, when as it is nothing but their 
sins that do trouble the peace. In all this 
‘they are as wide of the mark, as those who 
‘affirm that preaching of God’s word is the 
‘cause of rebellion; like that old man, who 
'would have Tenterden Steeple the cause of 
| Goodwin sands. For thisI remember an ar- 
'gument of Master More’s, and will tell you 
/amerry toy. Master More was once sent in 
| commission into Kent, to help to try out, if it 
might be, what was the cause of Goodwin 
sands and the shelf that stopped up Sandwich 
haven. T'hither cometh Master More, and 
calleth the country before him, such as were 
‘thought to be men of experience, and men 
that could, of likelihood, best certify him of 
that matter concerning the stopping of Sand- 
wich haven. Among others, came in before 
him an old man, with a white head, and one 
that was thought to be little less than an hun- 
dred years old. When Master More saw this 
aged man, he thought it expedient to hear 
him say his mind in this matter, for, being so 
old a man, it was likely that he knew most of 
any man in that presence and company. So 
Master More called this old aged man unto 
him, and said, Father, tell me, if ye can, what 
is the cause of this great rising of the sands 
and shelves here about this haven, the which 
stop it up, so that no ships can arrive here? 
Ye are the eldest man that I can espy in all 
this company, so that if any man can tell any 
cause of it, ye, of likelihood can say most of 
it, or, at leastwise, more than any man here 
assembled. Yea, forsooth, good master, quoth 
this old man, for I am well nigh an hundred 
years old, and no man here in this company, 
any thing near unto my age. Well then, 
quoth Master More, how say you in this mat- 
ter? What think ye to be the cause of these 
shelves and flats that stop up Sandwich haven ? 
Forsooth, sir, quoth he, I am an old man; I 
think that Tenterden Steeple is the cause Of 
Goodwin sands; for I am an old man, sir, 
quoth he, and I may remember the building 
of Tenterden Steeple, and I may remember 
when there was no Steeple at all there. And 
before that Tenterden Steeple was in build- 
ing, there was no manner of speaking of any 
flats or sands that stopped the haven, and 
therefore, | think that Tenterden Steeple is 
the cause of the destroying and decay of 
Sandwich haven. And so to my purpose, 
preaching of God’s word is the cause of re- 
bellion, as Tenterden Steeple was the cause 
that Sandwich haven is decayed, And so, to 
my purpose, telling men plainly of their sins, 
is the cause of evil in the world, as Tenterden 
Steeple was the cause of Goodwin sands.— 
The story out of Bishop Latimer. 


John Randolph of Roanoke.—During the 
delivery of one of those tedious and intermi- 
nable speeches that are often inflicted upon 
the House of Representatives, a member who 
had occupied the floor for many hours was 
called to order, on the ground that his remarks 
were not pertinent to the question before the 
House. ‘I know it, said he,—‘I am not 
speaking for the benefit of the House,—but 
for posterity.’ Speak a little longer, (said 
John Randolph, in an under-tone,) and you 
will have your audience before you. 








MORAL. 


|ed every captive—when Freedom's 
|untarnished by slavery, shall 


oppression shall cease—when the gospel 


: shall 
have opened every tyrant’s heart, 


and relegs. 
banner, 
| triumphantly 
| wave over seas and continents, and the loud 
-shout of deliverance shall be heard to the very 
Heavens. S.P.p. 


i 


_--. 


BIBLE IN THE MEMoRy. 


In some countries, where the Roman Cath 
olic religion prevails, little children aro we 
allowed the blessed privilege of readin - 
word of God. A bigoted priest one day se : 
ing a little boy with a Bible in his hand at 
manded him to burn it. The boy reluctant, 
complied ; but at the same time said ‘T thank 
God, that you can’t take from me the twenty 
chapters that I have in my mind } 





We understand that the Baptist Chureh j 
Salsbury and Amesbury have set apart he 
fourth Monday evening in every month i 
season of prayer for slaves and slaveholders " 
our country: that the latter may be induced 
to let the former go free; and that the ina. 
lienable rights of man may be acknowled ed 
| and enjoyed by every class of our citizens 








ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS 
Fee sale by P. A. BELL, No. 73, Cham- 
ber-street, Garrison’s works entire con- 
sisting of ‘Thoughts on African Colonization; 
and Addresses delivered before the People of 
Color. ‘The Sin of Slavery, by Professor 
Wright; Ivimey’s Lectures, (English edition) 
—Paxton’s Letters on Slavery—Prejudice 
Vincible, by Charles Stuart, of Englani—A 
scarce Anti-Slavery work, entitled ‘The Book 
and Slavery Irreconcileable, by the Rev. Geo 
Bourne,—&ce. &c. : 
New-York, July 12, 1853. 





TEMPERANCE AND FREE LABOR 
GROCERY. 

ILLIAM GREY & Co. have opened 

a store for the sale of Groceries of the 

above description. They have on hand Cof- 

fee, Rice, Sugar, &c., all of which they war. 

rant free from the contamination of ‘slave Ja- 

bor.” They respectfully invite their friends 

of color and others to give them a call at No, 
33, Sullivan-street. 

New-York, August, 1833. 


LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 


R. JOHN BROWN, takes this method 
to inform his friends and the public, that 
he will deliver Lectures on Chemistry, every 
Monday and Thursday Evening at half past 8 
o’clock, at the Philomathean Lecture Room, 
No. 161 Duane, near the corner of Hudson- 
street. The subjects are—Oxygen, Hydro- 
gen, Water, Nitrogen, Carbonic Acid, Atmos- 
pheric Air, Phosphorated Hydrogen, Chlorine 
and Sulphurated Hydrogen, with their uses 
and effects, which will form the first division 
of the course. 

The second and last division will be upon 
the mineral poisons in most common use, with 
the mode of detecting them when given for 
criminal purposes, and their antidotes when 
taken by accident. 

During the course the mode of preparing 
the Nitrous Oxide or Exhilerating Gas wil 
be shown, and as many facts as are practicable, 
will be illustrated by experiment. 

Tickers may be procured of Mr. P. 4. 
Bell, No. 73 Chamber-street, or Mr. Frazes, 
No. 526 Pearl-street. 

N. B. The course will consist of 14 Let- 
tures or more. 


New-York, July 13, 1833. 











WRIGHT'S SIN OF SLAVERY. 
OR sale at the Bookstore of James Loring, 
Wrights Sin of Slavery. Price 1834 
cents single, $1,75 per. doz. $12.50 per te. 
A few copies GARRISON’S FAREW ELL 
ADDRESS, delivered in Boston, New-York, 
and Philadelphia, previous to_his departure 


for Europe. July 15. 
7 ———— eral 





[For the Liberator.] 
PRAYER FOR THE OPPRESSED. 
Mippietrown, (Conn.) Aug. 27, 1833. 

In accordance with the resolution passed 
by the late Convention of the people of color 
held in Philadelphia, our colored friends of 
this place assembled on Monday evening, the 
26th ult., to pray for their brethren now in 
servitude. The meeting was opened by our 
worthy friend the Rev. Mr Beman, who stat- 
ed the object of the meeting, and made other 
appropriate remarks. All present seemed to 
realize the importance of offering up petitions 
for the oppressed and to feel a sympathy for 
those who have long been held in slavery by 
cruel masters. 

We felt that the difference between our 
condition and theirs was very great. While 
we could assemble to worship our Creator, 
when and where we pleased, they, by the most 
barbarous and oppressive laws that ever dis- 
graced a nation, were deprived of the same 
inestimable privileges. It was a sad thought 
that even then, while we were together to pray 
in their behalf many of the sons and daughters 
of affliction were writhing under the lash of 
the task-master, and for no other reason than 
striving to gain a little knowledge and the way 
of eternal life. While we, day after day, un- 
molested by the tyrant’s threat or the tyrant’s 
scourge, go about our usual avocations, they 
are driven to their labors to drag out a life of 
unrequited toil. 

We are among that number who believe 
the prayer of the righteous availeth much— 





BRITISH OPINIONS: 
UST published and for sale at this — 
@B < British Opinions of the Amervan Colo 
nization Society. CONTENTS -— 

‘A Letter z Thomas eee W — 
Cropper ; and Prejudice Vincible, or ™ 
ticability of pan seat Prejudice by better 
means than by Slavery and Exile; ™ ‘ 
to the American Colonization Socrely.— ¥ ‘i. 
Srvuarr.” Extracts from a pamphiet b> 
tled—* Facts designed to exhibit the Real a 
acter and Tendency of the American C yoy 
tion Society—By Curnicus. ess ve 
the Anti-Slavery (London) Reporter x 
from the Liverpool Mercury. | _ 

Octavo, 36 pages. Price * 
cents per doz.—10 cents single. 

July 19, 1833. 


: Roane 
BOARDING HOUSE. 


FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF GENTERL PAF 
SONS OF COLOR. a 
(At the corner of Leonard and Church str 
VEW- YORK.) - 
kh IE Proprietor of the above House retu . 
his sincere thanks to his friends a” “ 
public for their liberal patronage, bore 
past season, and solicits a continuance *h ibe 
favors ; he assures them that pet ane PX 
spared to render satisfaction to the 
oon " JOHN RICH 
New- York, Feb. 12th, 1833. 


Y PER BOX.£) 
J, T. Hilton, 
of 12 years 


lather pro 
be 








{81,25 CENTS ONL 


UST received, and forsale by 

Howard Street, A prime lot 
old Soap at the above price. The 
duced from this soap, he warrants 1 a 
point of beauty and softness, equal - ‘al ‘. 





that the prayers of the negro’s friends, though 
smal] may be their number, will be heard. In 





use. Being purified by age, it canno’ 
suit Hair Dressers, who are invited to eX 


ine for themselves. Boston, July 6, 1698: 





